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MATHIESON 
MATHIESON 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 

INORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ammonia - Bicarbonate of Soda + Carbon Dioxide + Caustic Potash + Caustic Soda - Chlorine + Hydrazine and Derivatives + Nitric Acid 
Hypochlorite Products + Muriatic Acid + Nitrate of Soda - SodaAsh + Sodium Chlorite Products - 

ORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ethylene Oxide - Ethylene Glycols + Polyethylene Glycols - 

Methanol - Sodium Methylate Hexamine Ethylene Diamine 


Sulphate of Alumina + Sulphur (Processed) - Sulphuric Acid 
Glycol Ether Solvents + Ethylene Dichloride + Dichloroethylether + Formaldehyde 
Polyamines + Ethanolamines + Trichlorobenzene 





Polychlorobenzene - 


Trichlorophenol 
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PROGRESS THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Microphotograph showing 
Davison’s Hydrogel 
enlarged 20 times 

actual size. 





DAVISON. 


... partner in product development 


Davison Engineers have a long record of working with manufacturers in the development 
of new products as well as solving problems on products currently in production. 
One such case is the use of Davison’s Code 91 Hydrogel for imparting porosity 
in rubber products. This application required a product of high purity with a narrow 
total volatile control. The particle size had to be of definite consistency and a close 
control of the pH range was required. Davison Engineers worked on the 
problem with the manufacturer and developed Code 91 Hydrogel which is being used 
successfully and economically to meet the rigid specifications. 


This is only one of the many cases in which Davison Engineers have been able 
to help a manufacturer solve a problem. 


See your Davison Field Service Engineer today and discuss your manufacturing problem 
with him. Let the Davison Engineer be your partner in product development. 


DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co. \ Arts 


Baltimore 3, Maryland ee 
Sales Offices: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Houston, Texas; New York, N. Y. 


Producers of: Catalysts, Inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, Triple Superphosphates, 
Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels and Silicofluorides. Sole producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizer. 
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The ATTRACTION of vinyl Toys 


ar + 28 vid 


are outstanding when you use Enjay Oxo Alcohols 


The modern miracles of detergents with their super-cleaning action and vinyl 
toys with their colorful attractiveness may seem wholly unrelated. But Enjay 
plays an important part in creating both of these products: many detergents 
are made with Enjay Tridecyl Alcohol and many of the new vinyl products 
are made from plasticizers formulated with Enjay Isooctyl and Decyi Alcohols. 

Manufacturers who call on Enjay—the world’s largest source of Oxo Alco- 
hols—for their alcohols know that they can count on consistent quality, de- 
pendable supply. 

If you have new-product problems related to the application of any Enjay 
petrochemical, our veteran research staff and the complete facilities of the new 
Enjay Laboratories are at your service. Just write or call! 


Enjay offers a diversified line of petrochemicals for industry: 


HIGHER OXO ALCOHOLS (Isoocty!l Alcohol, Decyl Alcoho!, Tridecyl Aleohol); LOWER ALCO- 
HOLS (Isopropyl Alcohol, Ethyl Alcohol, Secondary Butyl Alcohol); and a varied line of 
OLEFINS AND DIOLEFINS, AROMATICS, KETONES AND SOLVENTS. 


Pioneer in 
Petrochemicals 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC.,15 WEST Sist STREET, N.Y. 19, N.Y. Other Offices: Akron, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa 
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The insurgents will take over at Virginia-Carolina. Here's 
why stockholders last week lost confidence in man- 
agement 


New patent policy: prior publication claims must now be 
tied to actual publication date ................ p. 23 


American Gilsonite combines novel operations to get 
gasoline from gilsonite 


Chemical investment opportunities in Spain are improving 
rapidly, but dollars are still short 


Free Europe's fertilizer markets falter; consumption and 


output are climbing, but slowly 


12 OPINION 
13 UPCOMING MEETINGS 
17 BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


22. Chemical producers are now 
feeling the pinch of the steel 
strike 


23 No stockpile for digitoxin 
that's Washington's deci- 
sion 


24 WASHINGTON ANGLES 
25 CHARTING BUSINESS 
28 PRODUCTION 


In coats of many colors, 
chemical plants can be at- 
tractive as well as more 
efficient — 


36 ADMINISTRATION 


38 Outlook for federal action 
under pollution law—infre- 
quent, fair, and not too fast 


40 Dickering on site selection: 
research institutes are mak- 
ing it a science 


48 SALES 
Strikes place severe de- 
mands on sales staffs 
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by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 


52 Magazines for customers: 
what's behind their rapid 
rise? 


56 How will the tank-truck tax 
hit the chemical industry? 


60 RESEARCH 
Should industrial re- 
searchers also teach? Pro- 
fessional educators point 
out the pitfalls 


64 Hawaiian marine lab probes 
radiation effects 


67 TECHNOLOGY 
NEWSLETTER 


70 MARKETS 


72 New products presage silvi- 
chemical spurt 


75 MARKET NEWSLETTER 
82 SPECIALTIES 


‘Cold-water soaps’—based 
on synthetic detergents— 
have blossomed into $1.6 
million/year market 


84 Paradichlorobenzene is the 
key to one firm's success in 
specialties 


88 A heap of chemicals are 
needed in match manufac- 
ture 


Chemical Industries) is published weekly 
N.Y. Printed in U.S.A 


Second class mail privileges authorized at Philadelphia, Pa. Copyrig) 95 y ~ j 
No. 4 Publishing Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Subscriptions, $8.00 sear ent, 3956 by McGraw-Hill 
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SOLE SALES AGENTS 


Fisher 


chemical. co., inc. 


220 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-2587 
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HYDROCARBONS 
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PERCHLORETHYLENE ? 


Stauffer’s ‘Perk’ is available in the Technical grade 
for industrial degreasing ... and in the Drycleaning 
grade... both grades stabilized for use in all stand- 
ard synthetic units. 


METHYLENE CHLORIDE? 


Lowest in density, boiling point, freezing point and 
toxicity of all the chlorinated hydrocarbons, Stauffer’s 
Methylene Chloride is available at highest levels of 
purity for every technical and industrial use. 


CARBON TET? 


Stauffer is a major source of this widely used sol- 
vent, carrier, flame inhibitor, fire extinguisher, and 
chemical intermediate. 


CHLOROFORM ? 


Stauffer’s present substantial facilities will be greatly 
enlarged in 1957 by the addition of a new plant for 
the manufacture of Chloroform at Louisville. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL Ciautfer 


COMPANY CHEMICALS 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. SINCE 1885 
Telephone: OXford 7-0600 


Stauffer means owic6e 
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— home-laundry 
dry bleach with 
“sales appeal’? 


Then look at the exclusive sales 
advantages of Halane... 


Halane is safe! 


It’s safe on cotton, nylon, acetate rayon. Even solid 
Halane added directly to clothes made of these fibers 
would not damage the fabrics. Halane bleaching 
powder can be safely packaged in either glass con- 
tainers or cardboard boxes. 


Halane costs less! 


Increased production economies have brought the 
price of Halane in l.c.l. and carload lots down to a 
new low. (Halane is the most widely used organic, 
chlorine-bearing base for dry bleaches in the home- 


laundry field.) 

Halane is “controlled’’! 

The bleaching ingredient (active hypochlorous acid) 
is released from Halane at a controlled rate. Its 
rate of release depends on bleaching conditions. This 


control makes even badly stained or grayed fabrics 
come out sparkling white. 


Halane gives clothes “extra life’’! 


In actual laundry tests — 20 consecutive soak, wash, 
and rinse cycles — Halane-bleached clothes showed a 
minor 2% loss in tensile strength compared to a 
10% loss suffered in ordinary bleaching. 

Halane is versatile! 


Halane may be added along with soaps or synthetic 
detergents for use in the wash cycle, or it can be 
added to the pre-wash soak or rinse cycles. 

Our skilled chemists and engineers . . . modern re- 
search laboratories . . . and 65 years’ experience as 
a leading producer of chemicals, are at your service. 
Our new Halane data sheet can help you plan a 
formulation for the home-laundry market . . . send 
for it today. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Dept. 
CW-7, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALKALIES 


SODA ASH « CAUSTIC SODA+ BICARBONATE OF SODA + CHLORINE +» MURIATIC 

ACID » CALCIUM CARBONATE + CALCIUM CHLORIDE + GLYCOLS + CHLORINATED 

SOLVENTS + SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS + HALANE® + OTHER ORGANIC AND 
INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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It’s a lot easier to handle 
molten AERO phthalic Anhydride 





Buying phthalic anhydride in bags? The more you buy, the 
more convenience and economy you'll find in using molten 
AERO Phthalic Anhydride. 


You save labor in handling, storage and charging into pro- 
cess equipment. Often you save in processing time because 
the material is already molten. You avoid risk of loss of 
phthalic anhydride from broken bags. Your fire hazard is 
reduced because it is stored under inert gas. Your plant 
housekeeping is greatly simplified. 


Cyanamid, pioneer in the development of phthalic anhydride, 
today one of the world’s largest producers, has perfected 
manufacturing controls that ensure a commercial product 
of uniformly high quality. We can ship molten phthalic 
anhydride in tank cars and tank trucks. Additional infor- 
mation for bulk handling of AERO Phthalic Anhydride is 
available from our Technical Service Group. *Trademark 


In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreal 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 














Jos 100 Million Tone « 
ure Limectone 


READY FOR YOU AT EASILY ACCESSIBLE 
POINTS ALONG THE N&W... 


N&W geologists have discovered in the Land of quality and also clearly indicate the uses for which 
Plenty a vast new source of limestone of almost it is best suited. 


unbelievable purity. Core drillings have revealed Typical analyses . — ae but 9 
deposits of more than 100 million tons in mineable specialists will be pied to consult with you regar 
4 ing your specific needs. If you need limestone or 


beds of over 100 feet in thickness. Scientific labo- limestone products, there’s no doubt about it — the 
ratory tests prove this limestone’s unusually high _ best location for your plant is in the Land of Plenty. 


Undesirable magnesium carbonate 
secreted by fossil algae 


Phosphorous, a very undesirable 
substance in limestone 


W hy settle y Silica, occurring here in a nodule 
f hi | 
or this... 


of flint, commonest of objectionable 
impurities in limestone 


Vein of pure calcium carbonate. Toc 
many such veins cause limestone to 
crumble when fired in dry kiln. 





Styolites . . zig-zag films of common 
impurities such as iron, sulphur, 
magnesia, etc. 


This is the premium-grade limestone which 


W hen you , is waiting for you in The Land of Plenty. This 


limestone, in deposits aggregating more than 
100 million tons, is almost 100% pure. It is 


can have the best grade for chemical lime, calcium car- 


bide, open-hearth steel-making and other im- 


this? portant purposes. See the analyses below: 
@@.e 


And here are typical analyses * 
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For complete information, furnished in ey Lt ; 
confidence and without obligation, write, iow niet ha 
wire or call: ty q IRON OXIDE (Fe203) 
L. E. WARD, JR., MANAGER a ee 
INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. es - 
Drawer CW-721 (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474) ’ MAGNESIA (MgO) 
Norfolk and Western Railway « xs ; SULPHUR (5) 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 2 




















PHOSPHORUS (P) 





IGNITION LOSS 





CALCIUM CARBONATE 


< ; HRS (Calculated) p a 
“ ~ MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 
THE Lan land of STates ty Ee. WEST : (Colculated) : 1.30 


SERVED BY THE 
NORFOLK AND WESTERy 























KENTUCKY 4 . ; a Report prepared by Pittsburgh Testing 
r Leborotories, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TO ALL USERC OF STEEL DRUMS 

















After August Ist, all shipments of Standard 
ViseGriP 2 inch (S-250) and % inch (S-200) Steel 
Plugs (our standard fittings) will be furnished 
with die-formed concentric sealing beads on the 
gasket seat— AT NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


SS Cross section of the new VISEGRIP 
N Yjillas Steel Plug illustrating the manner 
poets the gasket is now held securely by 
Yy ¥ the concentric sealing beads —posi- 
OP ae C hk ih te he S ° + ° + 
SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSNSSD tively eliminating gasket squeeze- 
out irrespective of torque used in 
tightening or lubricity of the prod- 
ucts contained. 






Tests prove that VISEGRIP an €- 
Plugs with these sealing 

beads lock gaskets securely METAL 
in position, and increase 


drum sealing qualities over PRODUCTS 
275% above the minimum ' 
: Bi: CORPORATION 


requirements. 






Sales Offices: New York City,N. Y. ¢ Auburn, Indiana e Houston, Texas 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ® Chicago, Illinois » Oakland, California 









DO YOU KNOW WHAT BECC . 


Here are some applications for 


Becco Peroxygen Chemicals. 


They may suggest ways in which Becco can serve you. 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


Bleaching — textiles, paper, pulp, feathers, wood, 
fur, straw, and others. 


Oxidation — manufacture of organic chemicals; 
preparation of peracids; modification of 
carbohydrates and proteins; metal sur- 
face treatment; purification of process 
solutions; development of dyestuffs. 


Polymerization — source of free radicals. 


Foaming Agent — foam rubber, porous gypsum, 
porous concrete, porous refractory brick. 


Power Source — propulsion of rockets and mis- 
siles; auxiliary equipment drives. 


PERACETIC ACID 
Epoxidation, hydroxylation and ring- 
splitting reactions in organic synthesis; 
bleaching of synthetic fibers; polymeri- 
zation catalyst; germicide and fungicide. 


POTASSIUM PERSULFATE 

AMMONIUM PERSULFATE 
Emulsion polymerization catalysts; etch- 
ing of metals; modification of starch and 
flour; manufacture of organic synthetic 
chemicals; color film processing. 


SODIUM PERBORATE 
Powder bleaches and household deter- 
gents; dyestuff oxidation; dry cleaning; 
formulation of tooth powder and denture 
cleaners; permanent wave neutralizer. 


UREA PEROXIDE 


Hair dyeing and cold waving; hypo 
elimination and blue- print developing. 


BECCO Peroxygen Chemicals: Hydrogen Peroxide 


SODIUM CARBONATE PEROXIDE 
SODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE PEROXIDE 


Compounding of detergents. 


CALCIUM PEROXIDE 
Dough conditioner in baking; medicated 
chewing gum; antacid drug products; 
high temperature oxidation reactions. 


MAGNESIUM PEROXIDE 


Antacid and laxative medicinal prepara- 
tions. 


ZINC PEROXIDE 
Disinfectant and deodorant in dusting 


powders, ointments, etc.; rubber vulcani- 
zation. 


ACETYL PEROXIDE IN DIMETHYL PHTHALATE 
Catalyst for bulk polymerization; source 
of free radicals; preparation of dicar- 
boxylic acids; oxidizing agent in non- 
aqueous media. 


Becco is at your service with: Long experi- 
ence in research and development. Technical 
literature. Technically-trained field represent- 
atives. Prompt delivery from strategically 
located distribution points. 


BELLO BCH 


Let us put you on our mailing list Mm, 


to receive ‘‘Becco Echo”, an infor- 
mative quarterly publication on in- 
teresting applications of peroxygen 
chemicals. 


* Peracetic Acid » Sodium Perborate + Persulfates and others 
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PEROXYGEN CHEMICALS CAN DO? 


Butadiene, styrene, water, Becco potassium persulfate, dodecyl mercaptan, After electroplating with cadmium, small parts are dipped in an acid 
soap from resin of evergreens, are reacted for 12 to 14 hours under pres- solution of hydrogen peroxide for maximum brightness. 
sure and with agitation in the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 


90% hydrogen peroxide is the monopropellant used in the rocket motor Drawing from photomicrograph showing tiny spines of rabbit fur which, 
on the helicopter rotor blade. The hub-mounted tank shown holds enough by carroting with a mixture of Becco Hydrogen Peroxide and other chemi- 
fuel for 6 minutes of full rocket power-qssist. cals and subsequent shrinking, form felt. 


BECCO cuemicaL_ DIVISION 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation * Station B, Buffalo 7, New York 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHARLOTTE, N. C. * CHICAGO * NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA + VANCOUVER, WASH. 


FMC CHEMICALS INCLUDE: BECCO Peroxygen Chemicals »« WESTVACO 


, her als » WESTVACO Alkalis 
ir 1 Sulphur « OHIO-APEX 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
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OPINION 


Moly Chemicals Newsy 


To THE Epiror: Your coverage of 
the increase in molybdenum _pro- 
duction, as reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, in the “Charting 
Business” section (June 9) was of 
special interest to us concerned with 
developing markets for molybdenum 
chemicals. 

You mention one important chem- 
ical industry application for molyb- 
denum in materials of construction 
for high-temperature ethane-to-ethyl- 
ene cracking plants. Perhaps your 
readers would also be interested in 
applications of molybdenum chemicals 
as such, since these are growing quite 
rapidly and in that sense are “newsier” 
and possibly of even greater signifi- 
cance to the chemical industry than the 
metallurgical use you cite. 

The paint industry’s consumption, 
estimated by you as about 2% of 
production, we, of course, classify as 
a chemical use. We estimate that U. S. 
consumption of molybdenum in the 
pigment, molybdate orange, exceeds 
500,000 Ibs. and that an additional 
270,000-Ibs. consumption is repre- 
sented by organic pigments. On the 
basis of current growth, these uses 
should double in five years. 

Molybdenum compounds as cata- 
lysts for desulfurization and reforming 
of petroleum stocks and for chemical 
synthesis are also burgeoning. Cur- 
rently we estimate that they consume 
over 1,000,000 Ibs. of molybdenum 
a year, with a 100% increase in five 
years likely. 

Although the lubricant additive, 
molybdenum disulfide, is still under 
evaluation for several large-volume 
uses (in chassis greases and railroad 
car journals), it already enjoys a 
market representing an estimated 400,- 
000 Ibs. of moly per year. You can 
appreciate that its adoption as an addi- 
tive for chassis grease, for example, 
will considerably expand consumption. 

Another field of prime interest to 
segments of the chemical industry 
concerned with plant nutrients is the 
application of traces of molybdenum 
chemicals to the soil. This use of moly 
as a trace nutrient is still small, but 
the discovery of large areas where 
crop yields and quality are greatly 
improved by the application of moly 
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to the soil indicates that consumption 
in the United States alone may exceed 
1,000,000 Ibs. a year in 1960. 

As you reported some time ago in 
CW, we and others are evaluating a 
number of other chemical uses for 
moly, the market potential of which 
cannot be estimated. Among these are 
the use of molybdenum disilicide for 
corrosion resistance and high-tempera- 
ture strength; molybdenum penta- 
chloride in catalysts and chemical 
synthesis; molybdenum carbonyl in 
plating; and heteropolymolybdates in 
plastics, fibers and ore-dressing. 

CHARLES H. KLINE 
Manager, Chemical Development Di- 
vision 

Climax Molybdenum Co. 

New York 


Nursery Laboratory 


To THE Epitor: The attached snap- 
shot enlargement shows how “tech- 
nology” aided my youngest son, 
Michael, in getting fuel. Some of your 
readers might appreciate the applica- 
tion of a laboratory table clamp, 
Castaloy clamp holder, and Castaloy 
versatile clamp to fabricate the setup. 

E. SCUDDER MACKEY 

Coating Development Laboratory 
Ansco 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


There’s obviously no limit to the 
material benefits obtainable through 
applied technological research—ED. 


Set for Sarsasapogenin 


To THE Epitor: It was with both 
interest and humor that I noted men- 
tion (July 7) of the pending Senate 
investigation of the alleged hormone- 
steroid monopoly held by Syntex. 

As one of the directors of the 
Yucca Processing Plant at McConnico, 
Ariz., I should like to state that our 
plant, now on a stand-by basis, can 
produce over $3,000,000 per year of 
chemical products, of which a major 
part is sarsasapogenin, for hormone 
production. 

We have been unable to get any 
type of support from any of the 
government bureaus, even though the 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory 
at Philadelphia has _ substantiated 
Yucca as a commercial source of 
steroids, and that the steroid, sarsa- 
sapogenin, is suitable for the produc- 
tion. of progesterone and allied prod- 
ucts. 

Syntex itself has confirmed these 
USDA findings as well as those of our 
own laboratory. We are now seeking 
private capital to operate the plant. . . . 

HAROLD HEIFETZ 
Consulting Chemist 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


No Shop Rights 


To THE Epitor: ... Your presenta- 
tion (July 7) of our project on liquid 
thermal diffusion is excellent ...a 
fine job in describing the work of S. 
H. Jury and Ed Von Halle. 

Possibly we did not clarify the spon- 
sorship of this project adequately... . 

This project has been supported 
entirely at the University of Tennessee 
through graduate fellowships and as- 
sistantships. The Monsanto fellowship 
at this school was assigned to this 
problem for the years 1953-54 and 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only re- 
quirements: that they be pertinent, 
as brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: 
H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. 
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1954-55. This year, 1955-56, the work 
was done under a university assistant- 
ship. Starting Sept. 1, 1956, Von Halle 
will occupy the Du Pont postgraduate 
fellowship. In each case, the support 
has been primarily to the student and 
is a grant without restrictions or fur- 
ther responsibility to the company. It 
is an excellent feature of industrial 
fellowships that they do not require 
restrictions, which would make their 
utilization difficult. 

I mention this information because 
the footnote on page 54 (CW, July 7) 
makes it seem that Du Pont is support- 
ing this work and will retain shop 
rights. Actually, the Du Pont fellow- 
ship will not be assigned to this project 
until Sept. 1, and its standard agree- 
ment on fellowships does not carry 
any clause restricting the utilization of 
the results. Monsanto, which has sup- 
ported this fellowship for two years, 
may appreciate some mention of its 
contribution. Monsanto does not retain 
any control over the use of the results 
either. 

We assign our fellowships entirely 
on the basis of the needs and interests 
of the student, but we also like to 
move our fellowships around so that 
the sponsoring companies will see 
various aspects of our program and 
various graduate students. .. . 

R. M. Boarts 

Professor of Chemical Engineering 

The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


SEE YOU THERE 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 9th Oak 
Ridge regional symposium, Blacksburg, 
Va., July 30-31. 


National Soybean Processors Assn. and 
American Soybean Assn., annual meet- 
ing, University of Illinois, Urbana, Aug. 
13-15. 


Yale University, international sym- 
posium on combustion, New Haven, 
Conn., Aug. 19-24. 

University of Pennsylvania, conference 
on scientific and technical writing, Phila- 
delphia, Aug. 20-24. 

Western Electronic show and conven- 
tion, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Aug. 21-24. 

National Bureau of Standards, Boulder 
Laboratories, conference, Boulder, Colo., 
Sept. 5-7. 

National Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
23rd annual meeting, The Essex and Sus- 
sex, Spring Lake, N. J., Sept. 5-7. 
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All Petroleum 


Aliphatic - Aromatic - 
Hydrocarbon 


Solvents 


Get the benefit of Amsco’s 30 
years of experience meeting the 
expanding requirements of the 
protective coating industry. 





5 hour, 250°C. 
heat test proves 
you can make 
lighter color esters 
with Armour Oleics! 


Monoglycerol esters were prepared with Armour 
Red and White Oleics (Neo-Fats® 94-04 and 92-04) 
and with other well-known brands. The ingredi- 
ents were heated for 5 hours at 250° C. On the 
Lovibond Scale at right you see final color results 
of the finished esters—conclusive proof that both 
Armour Red and White Oleics produce the light- 
est esters by far! 

Your esters stay lighter, too. These same tests prove 


that Armour Oleics rank highest in color stability 
—under intense heat. 


This means higher quality esters for you— 
longer lasting products for your customers. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
Please send me: 
() Tech. Bulletin; Oleic Acids for Esters and Soaps 
(-] Armour Oleic Folder 
[-] Sample of Armour White Oleic, Neo-Fat 92-04 
[-] Sample of Armour Red Oil, Neo-Fat 94-04 


Name 





Title_ 


Se 


Address__ 


City Zone__ State___ 





ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


© Armour and Company, 1355 W. 31st St., Chicago 9, Ill. 


Fatty Acids + Aliphatic Derivatives + Industrial Oils 








RED OILS 





“COLOR OF 
FINISHED ESTER 


1” Lovibond WHITE OLEICS 





i ARMOUR 
- WHITE OLEIC 


(Neo-Fat 92-04) 


'— BRAND "A 
WHITE OLEIC 


— BRAND ''B 
WHITE OLEIC 


— BRAND "'C 
WHITE OLEIC 


we BRAND "'D 
BA ihisae)tsie 


*Numbers represent 
color readings based 
on Lovibond Scale 
(10R+Y). The smaller 
the number the lighter 
the color. 
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Only Armour’s 
2-system 
Fractionation 


can supply you with such 

a complete line of 

highest purity fatty acids 
tailored for ester manufacturing. 


Only Armour uses fractional dis- 
tillation and solvent crystallization 
to produce a complete line of uni- 
form Neo-Fat fatty acids offering 
single components in purities as high 
as 96%. Yet you pay no premium in 
price. Advantages such as these 
make Armour your one best source 
for all fatty acids. In the list below, 
you'll find the specific Armour Neo- 
Fats that will help you produce the 
finest esters at the lowest cost. Write 
us for samples and information, 


ee PRESSED STEARIC ACIDS 
Neo-Fat® 18-54 Double Pressed 
18-55 Triple Pressed 


SPECIALTY COCO ACIDS 
Neo-Fat 8 Commercially Pure Caprylic 
10 Commercially Pure Capric 
12 Commercially Pure Lauric 
14 Commercially Pure Myristic 
265 Double Distilled Coco 
Plus tailored blends of coco fractions 


& SPECIALTY PALMITICS AND 
STEARIC ACID 

Neo-Fat 16 Commercially Pure Palmitic 
16-54 70% Palmitic 
18 Commercially Pure Stearic 
18-57 65% Stearic 
18-58 70% Stearic 
18-61 80% Stearic 


@ otic acios 
Neo-Fat 92-04 Low Titer White Oleic 
94-04 Low Titer Red Oil 
94-10 High Titer Red Oil 
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A-C POLYETHYLENE between paper plies improves laminated carton stock. 


For Multi-Ply Carton Makers- 
A Special Sandwich 


This paper-polyethylene sandwich of paper and modified wax 
lamination is of special interest to carton manufacturers. The 
laminating material contains A-C POLYETHYLENE. 


A low-molecular-weight, low-viscosity polymer, A-C PoLy- 
ETHYLENE will end many of the disadvantages sometimes 
characteristic of asphalt. It will up-grade wax-type laminates 
commonly used in multi-ply cartons. And it should increase 
production and make a more attractive, more durable carton. 
Many new product combinations can now be considered for 
lamination work when A-C POLYETHYLENE is included. 


A-C PotvetHYLene controls the viscosity of laminating mixes, re- 
duces unnecessary, wasteful penetration into the paper stock 
and eliminates unsightly strike through. Greater speed and 
mileage should also be gained in production for this reason. 
Melting points are raised, reducing delamination and bleed- 
ing at elevated shipping and storage temperatures. 


*Trade-mark 


éne 

















A-C PotvetHYLeNe combinations will not easily squeeze out 
under pressure or stick to cutting knives in production. 


Try this remarkable polyethylene in your laminating mix. A-C 
POLYETHYLENE is available from local warehouse stocks. If 
you prefer, combinations may be obtained from your local 
wax blender. Write for samples and technical literature on 
A-C POLYETHYLENE today. For information on A-C POLy- 
ETHYLENE and a list of sales offices write for Bulletin #116. 


Fe ee ee ee ee een nee 


SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION 
Chemical 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
(0 Please send me data and samples of A-C PoLYETHYLENE. 


Room No, 500 B 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
() Please send me Bulletin #116. 


Name 








Company 


Address 





City Zone State 
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How well have chemical companies done in the first half of ’562 The 
answer to that question began taking shape this week as the first big batch of 
six-month earnings reports hit the news tickers. 
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These are the highlights: 
e Allied Chemical & Dye reports $342 million in sales, up 7% from 
the comparable ’55 period. Its net: $26 million—down 4%. 





e American Cyanamid’s sales of $253 million are up 12%; its net, 
$34 million, up 82%. 


e Catalin’s sales—$11.6 million—tegister a 31% increase, but its net 
of $182,632 is down 14%. 


¢ Diamond Alkali’s $62 million in sales (up 15%) brings it a net of 
$5.6 million (up 37%). 


¢ Du Pont’s sales of $928 million are off 1.5%. But its net per 
common share of $4.01 is up a shade from last year’s $3.98. 


© Hercules Powder reports sales of $120 million, up 7%. Its $10 
million net is up 5%. 


e Hooker Electrochemical, reporting for the six months that ended 
May 30, posts $50 million in sales (up 7%) and $5.7 million net, an increase 
of 12% from the same period a year ago. 


e Pennsylvania Salt reports a 9% rise in sales (to $37 million) and 
a similar boost in its net to $2.1 <nillion. 


e Rohm & Haas’ sales held at $82 million. Its $18 million profit is 
off 11% from ’55. 


e Thiokol’s net earnings are $386,516, up 44% from the comparable 
’55 period. 







e Union Carbide sales are $629 million, up 12%; its profit, $70 
million, up 10%. 
























The squeeze is on profits, not on sales. But does this indicate an end 
to the boom? Is there a downturn ahead? No—on both counts, unless the steel 
strike (see p. 22) drags on and on. 





Both sales and profits remain at a high level; but it’s tricky to try to 
draw significant conclusions from a comparison of these figures with those of 
the comparable period last year. That’s because some companies started profiting 
from the 55 boom during the first half of that year, while others saw sales and 
profits start climbing in the summer and fall. 





On an over-all basis, ’56 will be the best year in history for chemical 
companies. And 1957 should be even better, because of an upsurge in the fourth 
quarter of this year as this spring’s soft spots in the economy become this fall’s 
hard spots. 





There were three main weak spots so far this year—automobile sales, 
residential construction and inventory accumulation. But the decreases in these 
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Newsletter 


(Continued) 


fields were more than offset by increased consumer spending for other goods and 


services. But by fall, all three should be going up—adding new impetus to 
current prosperity. 
e 


Are patents on antibiotics being used to create an illegal monopoly? 
That will be a major question asked in the Federal Trade Commission’s investi- 
gation into the high cost of antibiotics. FTC last week asked 18 drug manufac- 
turers to enumerate patents they use in making various antibiotics. FTC, in 


addition, has asked for production figures and price schedules for the years 
1948 through 1955. 





Replies will be used by FTC economists to select problems for detailed 
study. Antibiotics makers can expect some tough questions on whether the legal 


monopoly granted by a patent may not have been used to illegally control anti- 
biotics prices. 


Also on the patent front, Minnesota Mining has won its case against 
Technical Tape Corp. TTC had challenged the validity of 3M’s U. S. patent 
2,177,627 on grounds that previous work in Europe on similar products and 
processes made it invalid, But Federal Judge Alexander Bicks not only ruled 
3M’s patent valid, but found that Technical Tape had infringed on it when it 
made its Tuck tape. Bicks ruled that 3M should receive an injunction barring 
further manufacture by TTC, and an accounting of damages it suffered. But, 
though the patent involved expires this year, TTC plans an appeal. 





Armour, meanwhile, has filed a patent infringement suit against its 
fellow meat packer, Wilson & Co., charging infringement of certain Armour 
ACTH patents covering methods of prolonging effects of the hormone by com- 
bining it with gelatin and purifying it. 





And there’s a new reserpine licensee this week—S. B. Penick. The 
company has been licensed by Ciba under U. S. patent 2,752,351 covering 
reserpine and its salts. Now under consideration: reciprocal licenses on Penick 
patents for other Rauwolfia extracts. 





Wall Street sources are saying that Cerro de Pasco is trying to buy out 
Harvey Aluminum—an assert..:: denied by Harvey. The American-owned Cerro 
mines lead, zinc, copper, silver and gold, produces copper wire and cable—and, 
since its acquisition last month of Fairmont (W. Va.) Aluminum Co., fabricates 
aluminum. So a captive aluminum supply would be useful. 





But Harvey, which says it has been “besieged” with merger offers 
since it revealed that it’s resuming construction of its aluminum refining plant, 
reports “no agreement to merge with Cerro de Pasco Corp. or any other 
company.” 

* 

Chemical progress note: Moonshiners in southern Ohio have come up 
with a new gimmick to throw liquor agents off their trail. State Liquor Director 
William C. Bryant reports that operators are using “some kind of chemical”— 
ostensibly activated carbon—to stifle the smell given off by illegal stills. 
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SODIUM 
ALCOHOLATES 





you’re on the right road with sodium... 


You can make many versatile and high quality 
alcoholates from metallic sodium and alcohols. 

These chemical stepping stones—sodium methyl- 
ate, ethylate, isopropylate and long-chain alcoholates— 
perform many useful industrial functions. They speed 
the drying of vegetable oils in paints and varnishes. 


They improve the properties and consumer appeal of 


lard. They’re used in making sulfa drugs, vitamins, bar- 
biturates, dyes and as catalysts in transesterification. 

Our Fact Sheet on Alcoholates may suggest a way 
you can improve your particular product or process 
with these useful intermediates. For your copy, simply 


mail the coupon below. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


for industry 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N.¥. - 


ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY & (ETHYL CORP. OF CANADA LTD.), TORONTO 


ETHYL 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me your 
Fact Sheet on 


Sadi Alcoholat 
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AS MEETING BEGINS, V-C directors Thomas Byrd, Thomas Boushall and Alfred Levinger (left to right) enjoy a joke. 


STOCKHOLDER QUERY is answered by former Virginia Governor John Battle (center) and Howell (right). 
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BEHIND BARRED DOORS, the vote count begins, as V-C President Howell (far right) talks with management friends. 


V-C Stockholders Will Try New Managers 


Richmond was the scene last week 
of a majestic swan song. On Wednes- 
day, Virginia- Carolina Chemical’s 
president, Joseph Adams Howell, with 
fine Southern dignity and courtesy, 
presided at the special stockholders’ 
meeting during which he and _ six 
fellow directors got the axe. The vote: 
399,613 to 211,874. 

Howell, obviously tired and hoarse 
from a proxy fight in which he had 
been the chief management spokes- 
man, did his utmost to answer all 
questions raised at the meeting. But 
the real highlight of the session was 
the personality clash between Howell 
and a former Virginia governor, John 
Stewart Battle, chief spokesman for 
the insurgent group.* 

This clash—which in past months 
was fought on a_near-name-calling 
level—represented one of the 


*Nominal head of the group: New York fin- 
ancier Rupert Zickl, who was seriously ill during 
the active proxygcampaign. Its chief legal tacti- 
cian: Mortimer M. Caplin, of the University of 
Virginia law school. 


two 


major arguments between manage- 
ment and the insurgents. Howell had 
charged Battle with bad faith in de- 
clining to serve on V-C’s board until 
after he was retained as a lawyer by 
the insurgents. Battle, in turn, claimed 
that Howell made unethical profits by 
sale of company stock. Both Howell’s 
attack on a respected citizen and 
Battle’s question of ethics may have 
given the insurgents the votes of many 
Virginians. 

The other controversy concerned 
the quality of current management's 
job. The insurgents had charged that 
V-C had not performed as well as 
similar firms. Management, in turn, 
felt that certain of the insurgents had 
tried to use it as scapegoat when a 
two-year speculative rise in price of 
V-C’s common suddenly went sour; 
it strongly defended its expansion and 
diversification steps. 

The insurgent group last Saturday 
elected William C. Franklin, Baltimore 


soft drink bottler, to the V-C presi- 
dency. He’ll serve until the group can 
find a man to take over permanently. 

What They’ll Do: The biggest prob- 
lem V-C’s new management will face 
is the formidable one of conducting 
a business that would have to spend 
about $38 million to pay up cumula- 
tive dividends and call its preferred. 

Present management tried a recapi- 
talization in 1949, but was unable to 
get stockholder approval. Under then- 
current Virginia corporation law, un- 
less 90% of the holders of preferred 
stock okayed a recapitalization, dis- 
senters could demand immediate pay- 
ment for their stock. 

But the new management has a 
chance to try recapitalization under 
the less stringent laws adopted by this 
year’s Virginia legislature — notably 
section 13.1-70, which could allow 
a merger recapitalization approval by 
only 51% of the preferred 
holders. 


share- 
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SMOKELESS CHIMNEYS loom above steel mills as the . . . 


Strike Pinch Starts to Hurt 


The steel strike is beginning to hurt 
the chemical economy. Where three 
weeks ago management was cheerfully 
optimistic (CW, July 7, p. 19), it has 
now begun to worry. 

In view of the obvious evidence 
that neither steel management nor 
union leadership is hustling for settle- 
ment, numerous groups have estimated 
that the strike may last into August 
and even mid-September (see p. 48) 
—especially since government inter- 
vention seems to be little more than 
a potential club. 

Among the hardest hit so far are 
sulfuric acid makers. Many of the 
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firms that sell substantial amounts to 
steel producers and related industries 
have already cut back some opera- 
tions. Some have shut down for needed 
maintenance and cleanup work; others 
are limping along on a fair, but sus- 
taining, demand from oil refineries, 
battery makers, and the like. Com- 
pounding the acid makers’ over-all 
trouble, however, is the drop in acid 
requirements in the fertilizer industry, 
a sizable tonnage customer. 

Trouble Ahead: In other quarters, 
chemical management reports curtail- 
ment of construction projects using 
steel, and an imminent shortage of 


steel] drums. On the West Coast, drum 
manufacturers make this report: “If it 
goes on another week, we're in 
trouble.” An added complication in 
the West: there probably will be a 
tie-up of U.S. Steel’s Steel Products 
Division when its union contract ex- 
pires July 31. 

Around Birmingham, Ala., manu- 
facturers of oxygen, acetylene, carbide, 
sulfuric acid, and other chemicals for 
steel mills are having aggravated 
troubles due to the three-month-old 
strike at U.S. Steel’s Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Division. Several plants have 
been closed; others have cut back 
production in varying degrees. 

No Emergency: Everywhere, com- 
panies say their sales are beginning 
to show the strike’s effects, though 
not one feels it’s yet reached emer- 
gency proportions. Severely affected 
are those firms selling direct to steel 
mills, but not far behind are companies 
whose customers depend on steel. Ex- 
ample: Harshaw Chemical reports that 
orders from the auto industry have 
been normal, but it expects an over- 
supply of pickling acids soon, leading 
to some curtailment of operation. 

In other instances chemical firms 
are feeling the pinch in isolated cases 
where the steel industry may be a sole 
customer. In California, Dow Chémic¢al 
says that U.S. Steel’s struck Pittsburg, 
Calif., plant is its only customer for 
phenolsulfonic acid, though shipments 
are normally small, so the impact of 
slow sales is not severe. (In Texas, 
Dow’s sodium orthosilicate sales aren’t 
affected by the steel strike; but other 
labor troubles are being felt—its plant 
at Freeport is on strike, too.) 

In the South, chemical manufac- 
turers, predominantly those in insecti- 
cides and disinfectants, report their 
biggest problems are those of steel 
supply—both for expansion and for 
packaging materials used in day-to-day 
operation. They expect the real pinch 
won't be felt for another few weeks, 
so, for the moment, they’re not con- 
sidering sources other than their reg- 
ular suppliers, nor are they making 
special efforts to increase inventories 
above normal limits. 

Thus far, most users of coal-tar 
products have been able to get supplies 
from petrochemical makers or through 
increased use of imports of benzol and 
naphthalene. Others report sufficient 
stocks still on hand to last out several 
more weeks. 
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Landmark Patent Decision 


The “date received” notation on a 
published article can no longer be 
introduced as evidence to bar other 
patents on material discussed in the 
article. Only the actual publication 
date is significant. That’s the precedent- 
setting decision just handed down by 
the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. It reverses a long line of 
rulings by the Patent Office. 

The new ruling may well affect the 
publication policy of many chemical 
companies. With only the publication 
date retaining any legal validity, the 
policy of making research findings 
known through magazines that ac- 
cept their material months before ac- 
tually printing it might be reversed to 
one of getting reports into print as 
soon as possible. 

Technical meetings, too, could be- 
come vehicles for earlier and more 
detailed reports on research findings. 

This would apply especially to 
foreign subsidiaries, since dated re- 
search notes taken in a foreign country 
and recorded in the researcher’s note- 
book are not acceptable for patent 
purposes in this country—unless the 
researcher is with U.S. armed services 
or on a diplomatic mission. 

The test case involved Ciba Chem- 
ical researchers Emil Schlittler and 
Andreia Uffer. During the course of 
their work at Ciba Ltd. in Switzer- 
land, the two had discovered a method 
of reducing amides to amines that 
have the same number of carbon 
atoms. Key: lithium aluminum hy- 
dride. They were granted a patent 
with the effective filing date of May 
21, °48. 

In November of that year, an article 
on the same process appeared in the 
Journal of the American Chemical 
Society—but appended to it was the 
notation: “Received April 30, 1948.” 

This “received” date was accepted 
by the Patent Office as prima facie 
evidence that the invention was 
“known” by others prior to May 21. 
The office had handed down similar 
decisions in at least a half-dozen cases. 
Schlittler and Ciba, however, appealed 
the case, questioning the use of the 
word “known.” 

The legal issue involved was of such 
widespread significance that three 
patent law associations—the American 
Patent Law Assn., the Connecticut 
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Patent Law Assn. and the New York 
Patent Law Assn.—filed briefs as 
“friends of the court,” which urged 
reversal of the Patent Office’s policy 
of reliance on the “received” date. 

The court, after reviewing numerous 
decisions that construed and _ in- 
terpreted the word “known,” con- 
cluded that the “placing of the article 
in the hands of the publisher did not 
constitute either prima facie or con- 
clusive evidence of knowledge or use 
by others in this country of the in- 
vention disclosed in the article, within 
the meaning of the [statute].” 

“Accordingly,” the court con- 
cluded, “it becomes necessary to re- 
verse the decision of the [Patent 
Office].” 


No Foxglove Stockpile 


Prospects are slim this week for 
success of the lonely efforts-of I. P. 
Calleson, Inc. (Seattle) to get a govern- 
ment okay for stockpiling of the firm’s 
digitalis and digitoxin production. Of- 
ficials have reportedly concluded that 
there’s no need for such stockpiling. 

Calleson for some time has been 
making the rounds of Washington 
agencies and Congressional offices 
looking for help to keep it in business 
as a major producer of its dried leaf 
digitalis and digitoxin. What the com- 
pany wants is a government stockpile 
purchase program for the leaf, which 
only Calleson cultivates in the U. S. 

Calleson feels threatened by increas- 
ing imports of digitalis at prices that 
no U. S. producer could meet. Foreign 
suppliers—from England, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Germany—entered 
the domestic market about eight years 
ago, now supply about half of U. S. 
needs. Since then, a number of domes- 
tic suppliers, who relied on scattered 
wild foxglove found in the Pacific 
Northwest, have quit the business. 

Calleson has emerged as the sole 
U.S. producer. But it fears that with- 
out a government purchase program, 
its days are numbered. 

The company’s big point in arguing 
for a stockpile is the shortage of the 
vital drug that would result from a 
future emergency. Advance stockpil- 
ing, it contends, will prevent other- 
wise-certain shortages created by an 
interruption in imports. 


Not long ago, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, which calls the shots on 
stockpiling, undertook a study to weigh 
these arguments. 

According to reports on the study, 
a question was raised as to the validity 
of some of Calleson’s estimates of 
wartime demand for digitoxin raw 
material. It’s said, first, that in an 
emergency only 10-25% of those who 
need foxglove-derived materials must 
have digitoxin. And since production 
of digitoxin itself requires five times 
as much foxglove as does production 
of materials that can be used by the 
remaining 75-90% of patients, govern- 
ment experts reportedly feel that the 
U.S. could string along in an emer- 
gency with only 25% of current fox- 
glove supplies. : 

Should Calleson be forced to give 
up foxglove cultivation in the interim, 
the experts conclude, imports could 
be replaced by the harvesting of wild 
foxglove stands west of the Rockies. 
There’s -abundant seed available to 
boost output within a year should 
these wild sources prove insufficient. 

Prospects for Calleson: an ODM 
decision against stockpiling. 


EXPANSION 


Nylon Plastic: Du Pont of Canada 
will build a nylon resin facility near 
its nylon yarn plant at Kingston, Ont. 
Production is expected to begin early 
in °57. 

® 

Pulp and Paper: B. C. Forest Prod- 
ucts Co. will begin work on a $38.5- 
million sulfate mill at Crofton on 
Vancouver Island, B. C. When com- 
pleted in 1957, the mill will produce 
425 tons/day of bleached pulp. 

e Finch, Pruyn & Co. has started 
construction of a $3.5-million sulfite 
pulp and paper plant in the Adiron- 
dack mountains. Completion is sched- 
uled for early next year. 

we 

Detergents: Canadian Aniline & Ex- 
tract Co., Ltd., is increasing its 
facilities for the production of non- 
ionic detergents, ethanolamines, dis- 
tilled nonyl phenol and dodecyl ben- 
zene at its Hamilton, Ont., plant. The 
new facilities are scheduled to be in 
operation by the end of 1956. 

* 

Lime: Edna Bay Pure Stone Co. will 
build a $5-million lime plant at Van- 
couver, Wash. Limestone will be 
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Washington Angles » 


» Chemical makers won a victory on customs 
simplification when the Senate agreed to retain 
the foreign valuation method of calculating duty 
on some imported items. Included: those items 
where the duty would be cut 5% or more, if figured 
on the basis of the commodity’s export value. 

The House has already passed a bill setting 
export value of imported goods as the uniform 
basis of figuring duty. But unless the adjournment 
rush blocks a compromise, the House is expected 
to accept the Senate compromise on this point. 


Export value—the price at which an imported 
item sells in the U.S.—is lower for some indus- 
trial chemicals, soaps, paints and other items 
than is the foreign value—the price in the country 
of origin. Coal-tar materials will continue to be 
dutiable on the basis of their American selling 
price. 


» The omnibus alien property bill, which would 
return General Aniline & Film to its former owners, 


last week was the subject of House subcommittee 
hearings. But there are only faint hopes for final 
action this year. Though the House group may 
hear State and Justice Dept. witnesses on the bill, 
it's waiting for the Senate to move first. 

There are no signs of action by that chamber. 


» The National Bureau of Standards has picked 
Gaithersburg, Md., about 30 miles from Washing- 
ton, as the site for its new home. The bureau got 
$900,000 from Congress to buy land, draw plans 
for a new $40-million headquarters to replace its 
now-cramped facilities in Washington. 


» Prospects are er.couraging for the bill backed 
by Democrats that would pour another $400 mil- 
lion into building of government atom power 
reactors. 

The Senate has already okayed the plan, 
and House leaders have cleared the path for a 
vote. And though the Atomic Energy Commission 
and private power interests oppose the bill, it's 
doubtful that Eisenhower would veto it. The money 
would be earmarked for large prototype reactors 
and smaller experimental types, as well as for 
stepped-up aid for foreign atomic plants. 





brought from deposits in Alaska 
originally slated for development by 


Alcoa, but abandoned after the Cana- facilities. 


Foley, Fla., and for expansion of soap, 
detergent, toiletries and food products 


known as Companhia Industria Qui- 
micas Resende, is scheduled to turn 
out 300 tons/year of aniline plus 150 


dian government rejected Alcoa’s 
plans for hydroelectric power. 
. 

Formaldehyde: Borden Co. has 
started construction of a $1-million, 
36-million-lbs./year formaldehyde 
plant at Kent, Wash. 


COMPANIES 


Dominion Tar and Chemical, in 
addition to having purchased 16% 
of the common stock of the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, Ltd.(CW Business 
Newsletter, July 21), has offered rights 
to common stockholders for 941,000 
new shares of Dominion stock at $10 
each. U. S. residents are barred from 
subscribing because the new issue has 
not been registered with SEC—though 
they may transfer their warrants. The 
company has also announced that it 
will spend $6 million to develop a 
rock-salt mine at Goderich, Ont. 

s 

Procter & Gamble will offer $70 
million worth of 25-year debentures 
for public sale in September. The new 
funds will be used for expansion of 
the company’s chemical pulp plant at 
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* 

Rare Metals Corp. of America is 
offering 1,425,000 shares of capital 
stock at $5/share to holders of com- 
mon stock of El Paso Natural Gas 
Co. and Western Natural Gas Co., the 
two firms that have provided most 
of Rare Metals’ previous capital. 

e 

Dean-Cardox Chemicals Corp. has 
been formed by Dean Chemical, Inc. 
(Detroit) and Cardox Corp. (Chicago) 
to combine their dry-ice and liquid- 
carbon-dioxide operations. 

e 

Texas City Chemicals, Inc. has gone 
into receivership for an alleged $3 
million unpaid balance on loans in 
1952. Receiver is Robert B. Wilson, 
the former plant manager, who was 
appointed by District Judge Charles 
E. Long, Jr., at the request of the 
First National Bank of Dallas, Texas. 


FOREIGN 


Aniline/Brazil: Three Swiss chem- 
ical companies will build a jointly 
owned plant in the Resende District, 
Rio de Janeiro. The new unit, to be 


tons/year of basic chemicals for 
pharmaceutical and tanning industries. 
Construction will start next year, with 
full-scale production slated for 1959. 
e 
Caprolactam/Holland: Dutch State 
Coal Mines (Amsterdam) will “con- 
siderably expand” its production of 
caprolactam and nylon salt. The firm 
will also begin large-scale production 
of polyethylene. 
& 
Ammonia/Venezuela: Air Products 
Inc. (Allentown, Pa.) has just been 
signed to build an air separation plant 
and a hydrogen purifier for the 
Venezuelan government. The two 
units, to cost about $1 million, will 
be capable of producing synthesis gas 
for 120 tons/day of ammonia. 
e 
Fertilizer/Mexico: Fertilizantes de 
Mexico S.A. will build an $11-million 
fertilizer plant at Monclova, Coahuila. 
The French Bank (BNCI) will provide 
most of the capital. Present production 
target is 100 tons/day of ammonia— 
80% will be used to make ammonium 
nitrate, 20% will be sold as ammonia. 
Completion is slated for mid ’58. 
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KEY FACTORS IN COMPETITION 


How U.S. production costs rank with those of 
West Germany and Great Britain 
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O COMPETE successfully for world Society of Chemical Industry spotlights 

markets, U.S. chemical producers the U.S. lead in lower production costs 
are finding it increasingly vital to keep for pharmaceuticals, toiletries, industrial 
tabs on how their production costs stack chemicals, soaps, detergents, shows its lag 
up against foreign competitors’. One re- in paints, adhesives, plastics. Britain’s 
cent comparison made by Germany’s costs top those of Germany and U.S. 
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Spanting HIGHLY CONTROVERSIAL IMPORTS 
Business 12 million dotlars Values of bacsoeed Chemicals Brought in from Overseas 


(Continued) 
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NE TREND disturbing U.S. chem- ports rose 48% in dollar value. Cur- 
ical producers today—especially in rently, dyes and drugs account for 56% 
the light of recent tariff reductions—is and 30% of the total, respectively. In 
the upward surge in volume of imported 1955, Germany was the chief exporter of 
coal-tar-derived products. From 1950 to intermediates to the U.S. (3 million Ibs.), 


1955, for example, finished coal-tar im- and also a leading dye supplier. 
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WEEKLY Latest Preceding Year 


Week Week Ago 

Chemical Week Output Index (1947-49—100) ... 175.0 175.0 157.2 

Chemical Week Wholesale Price Index (1947100) 105.5 105.5 104.3 
Stock Price Index of 11 Chemical Companies 

(Standard & Poor's Corp.).. 2.6 6 a 494.8 499.7 459.3 





MONTHLY Manufacturers’ Manufacturers’ 
Trade (million dollars) Sales Inventories 


Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 

Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 
All manufacturing 27,763 27,237 26,651 48,959 47,967 43,549 
Chemicals and allied products 2,062 1,970 1,961 3,502 3,407 2,995 
Petroleum and coal products . 2,636 2,499 2,346 2,845 2,817 2,670 
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Gastonia, where Dow caustic works for textile manufacturers. 








wherever you’re producing 


DEPENDABLE CAUSTIC SODA SUPPLY IS ASSURED FROM DOW 


Dow is the one producer, you know, supplying caustic soda 
to industry everywhere. Wherever you produce, you're 
sure of getting rapid, dependable service from Dow. 

Modern, geographically distributed Dow plants protect 
your purchasing. Whether from Midland, Michigan; Free- prompt field technical service when needed. Does Dow 


port, Texas; Pittsburg, California . . . whether 73% or 50% have your order? THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. AL 
solution, solid, regular, ground or fine flake ... you get 755B, Midland, Michigan. 


caustic at its uniform, high-purity best. This constant 
quality protects your processing. 


Then, too... Dow customers everywhere benefit from 
continual process research, flexible delivery network, 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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FRODUL TO 8 
Color Is Catching On 


Chemical plants and oil refineries 
are fast becoming the best-dressed 
members of industrial society. Dirt- 
concealing browns, black and _ battle- 
ship grays are giving way to all colors 
of the rainbow as more and more com- 
panies accept the philosophy that 
plants can be beautiful as well as 
functional. 

Vivid examples of the trend toward 
prettier plants are the Esso Standard 
Oil refinery units pictured here. They 
show the results of a company-wide 
paint-up program that’s been in prog- 
ress from Baton Rouge, La., to Bay- 
onne, N.J. Other companies, too, are 
taking paintbrush in hand for reasons 
as varied as the hues they’re applying 
to everything from towering columns 
to squat tank farms. 

Color on the Job: Color per se isn’t 
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new to the chemical process industries. 
For many years, color-coding has been 
used to simplify identification of pipe- 
lines. Industrial alcohol plants, in fact, 
are required by government regula- 
tions to color-code all pipelines. And 
paint manufacturers have pushed imag- 
inative interior painting of offices and 
plants for the past 20 years. 
Carrying imaginative painting over 
to exteriors and equipment, however, 
is quite a different story. Manufac- 
turers needed no prodding to recognize 
that painting to protect equipment 
against corrosion is a justifiable 
indeed, vital—part of chemical plant 
maintenance. But why, they asked, 
should we try to make things look 
pretty? There are many answers to 
that question—and, judging by the in- 
crease of variegated plants, these an- 


VARIEGATED 


lean as 


PHOTOS: 


colors 











identify 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


pipelines 


(top); solid hues unify massive processing 
units (left); blue sets off exchangers (above). 
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PRODUCTION 


swers must be convincing arguments. 

One effect of color is to improve 
employee morale. Too, attractive sur- 
roundings help a company to recruit 
personnel. And a pleasant work envi- 
ronment increases efficiency and pro- 
ductivity, reduces accidents. 

Dow Chemical, a pace-setter in 
utilizing color, has an inside-and-out 
paint-up program that began before 
1945. Alden Dow, architect and color 
enthusiast as well as a Dow board 
member, spearheaded the company’s 
color drive. 

Dow took a scientific approach to 
plant beautification. Principal aim: 
to reduce employee fatigue through 
the balance of eye effort. Over-use of 
the eye causes fatigue; lack of use 
results in weakness. Dow sought to 

CONTRAST FOR SAFETY: Somber gray warns workers from hot spots .. . saapien Sanne etinety. ‘ ir 

The result of Dow’s studies is the 
“block” or “zone” painting system in 
use today. Requiring relatively few 

- » » handrails and ladders on tower stand out in bright, easy-to-see reds. colors and simplifying paint applica- 
tion, the system involves painting an 
entire section of the plant all one 
color, then adding touches of compat- 
ible colors to relieve monotony. Mov- 
ing parts are light-colored to improve 
visibility, highlight safety. The system 
is flexible, varies from plant to plant, 
depending on what management wants 
to stress (e.g., safety, sanitation). 

The paint-up program at Esso had 
a similar start, but recently took a 
novel twist. Since the employees have 
to live with the colors, reasoned Esso, 
why not let them do the choosing? 
The company gave the “popular 
choice” plan a try, came up with some 
startling effects (see illustrations). 

To maintain color harmony, Esso 
had a consulting architect draw up 
12 basic colors with 25 gradations that 
wouldn’t clash. The foreman and crew 
of each unit select the color to be 
used in their section. Sometimes, sev- 
eral hotly contested votes are needed 
to decide whether a tower will be 
Fiesta Rose or Stratosphere Blue. 
Consistency is gained by standard 
coding—deep blue for heat exchangers, 
dark gray for hot spots, red for hand- 
rails and ladders. 

Though Esso’s paint maintenance 
crews are four to five times as large 
as they were before color took hold, 
the program is paying cff. For one 
thing, workers began to take more 
pride in their plant, and efficiency in- 
creased 15%, on the average. Also, 
spillovers, leaky valves, etc., show up 
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HOW eigatetaes HELPS... 


OFFSHORE EXPLORATION... Especially de- 
signed seismic blasting agents are important 
tools in finding nature’s mineral resources 
underground. Hercules Vibronite®-B, a 
nitro carbo nitrate, in heavy-gauge steel 
containers, is an example of how continuing 
research improves the materials and tech- 
niques used in geophysical prospecting. 








ey DURABLE YET GLAMO 

leum floor coverings rely on such Hercules 
products as pine resins in many of their 
formulations. Congoleum-Nairn’s new 
Gold Seal Sequin* is an example of quality 
inlaid linoleum that enhances the appear- 
ance of any office. 


* Trademark, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc 


Mm STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL is a 
key factor in making many Hercules prod- 
ucts, including PE. This SQC program as- 
sures users of Hercules pentaerythritol of 
the utmost uniformity from lot to lot; makes 
it easier for our customers to turn out 
better quality end-products, 


HERCULES 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, 
ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, OXYCHEMICALS, : 
656-5 EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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PRODUCTION 


quickly as tell-tale streaks on the 
bright colors. And pale, reflective 
colors improve visibility in dark areas. 

Another example of the growing 
emphasis on color in chemical plants 
is the recently expanded painting pro- 
gram of Monsanto. With the aid of 
outside consultants, Monsanto has had 
a formal testing plan since 1950; last 
February, it appointed a company-wide 
paint consultant of its own. His first 
job: preparation of a standards manual 
to cover all phases of painting for 
protection and appearance. 

Attractive Neighbors: By judicious 
selection of color, many plants located 
in or near urban communities have 
avoided or overcome public opposition. 
General Chemical (division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye) was welcomed into 
residential Danville, Ill., thanks to a 
beautifying plant paint job. All steel- 
work, vessels and tanks were painted 
gray-green to blend with the surround- 
ing countryside. Pipelines, handrails, 
machinery, etc., are still brightly 
colored. Similarly, The American Oil 


Co. used three shades of green—Rip- 
ple, Forest and dark—to make a re- 
finery acceptable to its Yorktown, Va., 
neighbors. 

Since the public they’re trying to 
please is often the eventual consumer 
of their products, many companies 
pretty up with distinctive color 
schemes that create lasting and—they 
hope—pleasant impressions. Ansul 
Chemical, for one, uses a shade of 
slate blue (specially developed for 
Ansul) wherever possible—in the plant, 
on shipping containers, tank cars, and 
on company literature. The company 
feels that it gives things the “Ansul 
look.” 

General Aniline & Film carried the 
trademark approach a step further at 
its new Calvert City, Ky., acetylene 
plant. Since the company is a leading 
manufacturer of pigments and dyes, it 
figured that this installation was a 
logical place to use brilliantly colored 
equipment. O. W. Schnetzler, assistant 
plant manager and chief engineer at 
Calvert City and an amateur artist, 





actor, examined in miniature 
(above) by Susumu Suguri (left) 
and Tokyo University’s Kiyoaki 
Taketani, is now under construc- 
tion at Atomics International, a 
division of North American Avia- 





Peaceful Atoms for Asia 


JAPAN’S FIRST nuclear re- 


tion (Canoga Park, Calif.). The 
full-size unit will be a 50-kw. sys- 
tem fueled with enriched uranyl 
sulfate in water. A unique feature 
prevents accidental discharge of 
fission products, provides neutron- 
free gamma rays for research. 








carried out a bold scheme of yellow, 
orange, brown, blue, green and purple. 
GAF even plans to install colored 
telephones throughout the plant, not 
only to boost morale, but also to serve 
as a well-remembered trademark. 

Phillips Petroleum identifies refin- 
eries by using the company’s service 
station colors and its orange and 
black shield. The general painting 
scheme in Phillips’ plants foliows the 
focal-point system that has been 
championed by Du Pont for the past 
few years. The idea is to paint the 
most prominent buildings and equip- 
ment in startling colors, thereby 
diverting attention from the less at- 
tractive parts of the plant. 

Pro and Con: Besides the relatively 
intangible benefits—increased efficien- 
cy and morale, better community rela- 
tions—derived from planned painting, 
the practice effects some savings that 
immediately show up in the ledger. 
Victor Chemical Works, for example, 
found that concentration on color for 
safety—colored traffic lanes, high-visi- 
bility color schemes on moving equip- 
ment, contrasting shades around safety 
showers—has paid off in lower in- 
surance rates. 

Painting can also effect substantial 
material savings. Oil companies and 
others utilizing bulk storage facilities 
have found that evaporation losses are 
reduced as much as 60% by using 
white paint of high solar reflectiyity. 
White is 80 times more reflective than 
black, twice as reflective as aluminum 
paint, 142 times more so than light 
gray. But not just any white paint 
will do. It must have a high degree of 
brightness, ability to maintain its 
brightness, and a high degree of 
permanence. 

Lack of permanence is one of the 
faults that a few plants have found 
with bright paints. They complain that 
some of the gleaming new colors— 
particularly the lighter shades—fade 
and require repainting within a short 
time. However, Celanese says that 
pastel paints give no trouble at its 
Bishop, Tex., plant. In fact, pastels 
seem to be quite popular for beating 
the searing Gulf Coast heat. 

Some companies are still not sold 
on the colorful approach. American- 
Marietta reports that corrosive atmos- 
pheres limit the color gamut, that 
chemical companies go in more for 
grays. Olin Mathieson, for one, has 
stuck with traditional painting. And 
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many others with older plants and con- 
ventional colors rely on good house- 
keeping and colorful landscaping to 
make plants attractive. 

But judging by the eye-catching 
examples everywhere in evidence, the 
trend to color is catching on in a big 
way. 


EQUIPMENT 


Time-Delay Valves: New time-delay 
valves offered by Airmatic Valves, 
Inc. (Cleveland) provide delayed actua- 
tion with immediate reversal or im- 
mediate actuation and delayed re- 
versal. An operating time of 0- to 5- 
minutes delay is obtained by manual 
preset adjustment, working on a vol- 
ume basis. Valves are available for 2-, 
3- or 4-way operation in %4-, %-, 2- 
or %-in. pipe sizes. 

» 

Vacuum Gauge: A new single-meter 
type, Hastings Vacuum Gauge with a 
range of 0-100 microns Hg., is an- 
nounced by Hastings-Raydist, Inc. 
(Hampton, Va.). Half scale on the dial 
face is 15 microns, giving excellent 
readability in the low-micron range. 
The instrument operates on 115-v. ac. 
current, has an internal voltage regu- 
lator to eliminate effects of line volt- 
age variation. 

e 

Pressure Transducer: Atlantic Re- 
search Corp. (Alexandria, Va.) now 
has piezoelectric zirconate ceramic 
elements to replace barium titanate 
in its pencil-type pressure transducer. 
The unit provides free-field, pressure- 
time traces for sound or shock waves 
produced by explosions, passing mis- 
siles, engine noise, and other sources. 
New Model LC-33 gives stability of 
sensitivity from —40 to 100 C, said to 
be a substantial improvement over 
barium titanate transducers. 

o 

Gas-Oil Burners: Its new line of in- 
dustrial, combination gas-oil burners, 
says Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. 
(Cleveland), requires no mechanical 
changes for changeover from one fuel 
to another. Also, electronic combus- 
tion controls automatically shut down 
the burner in case of abnormal condi- 
tions. Cup-type oil burner uses No. 6 
or lighter oil, is rated from 9 to 125 
gph. Ring-type gas burner uses natural 
or manufactured gas, is rated from 
1,650,000 to 18,750,000 Btu/hour in- 
put. 
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Preliminary Concept of Con Edison’s Nuclear Power Station 


engineering the atomic age... 


N outstanding new example of Vitro Engineering Divi- 
sion’s leadership in atomic energy is participation in 


Consolidated Edison’s nuclear power station at Indian 
Point, N. Y., which -has received Civilian Construction 
Permit #1 from the A. E. C. 

Since late in 1954 Vitro Engineering has served as nuclear 
consultant to Con Edison. Now, as the project moves into 
design and construction its role has broadened: 

¢ Vitro has been awarded the contract for general design on the non- 

nuclear portion of the huge complex at Indian Point. 


¢ The Babcock & Wilcox Company, builders of the Indian Point reactor, 
has awarded Vitro a contract for architect-engineer services on the 
reactor building. 


Vitro Engineering leadership in nuclear engineering is also 
shown by: 


* Its selection as architect-engineer for Lockheed Aircraft Corporation’s 
atomic aircraft research center at Dawsonville, Ga. 


¢ Provision of conceptual design for two new types of research reactors 
for the Army Corps of Engineers at Fort Belvoir, Va. 


¢ Preliminary design of heavy water plant for the Government of India. 


The selection of Vitro to handle these key projects, and 
others, reflects solid performance in modern nuclear en- 
gineering design. 


Write for detailed information to VITRO ENGINEERING DIVISION 








“ITO 


@ Research, development, weapons systems 
4 Nuclear and process engineering, design 
e Refinery engineering, design, construction 
&X Uranium mining, milling, and processing 


CORPORATION of AMERICA 
261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
> Ceramic colors, pigments, and chemicals 

© Recovery of rare metals and fine chemicals 

Ss Thorium, rare earths, and heavy minerals 
AV hiccratt components and ordnance systems 
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Gilsonite Pipeline Links Mining to Refining 


At three sites in Utah and Colorado 
this week, American Gilsonite Co. 
(Salt Lake City) is forging the major 
links of a novel chemical processing 
chain. Upon completion early next 
year, they will unite key units of a 
$16-million mining-refining project— 
the first commercial operation to make 
conventional petroleum products from 
nonpetroleum raw materials. 

The project under construction cli- 
maxes several years of research and 
development, costing over a million 
dollars, on a process of converting 
gilsonite (a resinous asphaltite) into 
high-purity electrolytic coke and high- 
octane gasoline. Though the actual 
refining processes are fairly conven- 
tional, the mining and transportation 
of the raw material and handling of 
the coke called for some unusual tech- 
niques. With the help of California 
Research Corp. and others, AGC 
licked these probiems one by one. 

First Link: Getting the gilsonite out 
of the ground was the first step. Occur- 
ring in long, vertical veins that go as 
deep as 2,000 ft., the ore presents 
fire and explosion hazards that pre- 
clude the use of blasting, other conven- 
tional mining techniques. AGC over- 
came this stumbling block by devising 
a new wet mining technique, now rips 
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the ore loose with high-pressure water 
jets (CW, July 23, ’55, p. 69). 

Water also proved to be the answer 
to the second major problem—trans- 
portation of the ore. The mine at 
Bonanza, Utah, is separated by 71 
miles of rugged, mountainous terrain 
from the refinery at Gilsonite, Colo- 
rado (newly named location near 
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Grand Junction). The cost of trans- 
porting the ore by rail or truck prom- 
ised to be prohibitive. AGC’s answer: 
a $2-million, 6-in. pipeline—one of 
the longest ever built for carrying a 
solid mineral—now being put across 
the deep gorges and rocky passes of 
the Boak Cliff Mountains. 


In preparation for the overland 
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FURNACE 


journey, the ore is separated in the 
main mine shaft; chunks larger than 
% -in. size are conveyed to the surface 
by bucket. After crushing, the over- 
size is recombined with the fines 
pumped out of the mine as a slurry. 
The slurry is then adjusted to proper 
pumping concentration (20-60% wa- 
ter, 80-40% gilsonite), freed of sand, 
rock and other tramp material and 
pumped to 5,000-bbl. storage tanks. 
Air agitation keeps ihe ore in suspen- 
sion until it enters the pipeline. 

Pumping will be handled by three 
electrically powered, 570-hp. pumps 
(two operating at a time, with one in 
reserve) at the Bonanza end of the 
pipeline. Units will maintain a pres- 
sure of 2,200 psi., a flow rate of 200- 
500 gpm. 

At the Colorado end of the pipeline, 
the ore must be separated from the 
water before it enters the chemical 
processing plant. This is done by in- 
jecting a small amount of oil into the 
pipeline upstream from its discharge 
point. Affinity for oil makes the hydro- 
phobic gilsonite agglomerate; filtering 
or centrifugation completes dewater- 
ing. 

Coke and Crack: The actual chem- 
ical conversion of the ore takes place 
in the delayed coking unit—the third 
link in the chain. A type of thermal 
cracking unit, the coker reduces gil- 
sonite to light, raw gasoline and coke 
components. 

Dewatered_ gilsonite is melted, 
heated to 450 F by hot bottoms 
recycled from the coker, and blended 
with other recycle streams to make up 
a feed mixture of about two parts 


DELAYED COKER 


recycle to one part fresh material. 
The combination is pumped into a 
direct-fired updraft heater at the rate 
of 11,550 bbls./day. The heater dis- 
charges cracked gilsonite into one of 
two coke drums where vapor separates 
from the liquid component and coke 
is formed. When the coke builds up 
to a predetermined level in one drum, 
the product stream is diverted to the 
other. 

Coke is hydraulically stripped from 
the drums by high-pressure (2,200 
psi.) water jets, crushed and stored for 
final processing. The latter consists of 
drying and calcining to remove water, 
volatile and combustible materials 
from the green coke. Though all of 
the coking operations are standard 
practice, this plant is the first, says 
AGC, to produce and calcine coke 
at a single site. 

Gasoline Conversion: One attribute 
of the gilsonite process is product 
economy, i.e., high recovery of cokable 
components. Vapors and gas from the 
coker are condensed and separated in 
a fractionator from which the only 
products are gas and gasoline. Some 
of the condensed liquids become 
recycle streams; Oone—a gas oil frac- 
tion—is charged to a thermal cracking 
heater furnace in which it’s further 
cracked to yield more gas, gasoline, 
recycle stock and cracked tar. 

The vapor products from the frac- 
tionator are cooled and separated into 
wet gas and unstabilized gasoline in 
a low-pressure separator. The gas is 
scrubbed with a lean oil fraction to 
recover low-boiling material, then flows 
into the plant’s gas fuel system. Part 


of the unstabilized gasoline is returned 
to the fractionator to provide top-of- 
column temperature control; the rest 
passes to a stabilizer where hot, sta- 
bilized gasoline of predetermined 
vapor pressure is produced. 

Most complex operation in the re- 
finery is the catalytic reforming proc- 
ess, consisting of three related stages. 
In the first, hydrogen is generated from 
propane and butane. In the second, 
the hydrogen is mixed with raw gas- 
oline from the delayed coker to make 
up the deficiency caused by high 
olefin content of coker naphtha, 
to combine with and remove nitrogen 
(as ammonia). The nitrogen-free prod- 
uct is then converted into finished gas- 
oline in the third section of the 
catalytic reformer. This final stage 
also produces the propane and butane 
from which hydrogen is generated in 
the first. 

Supply and Demand: When the plant 
starts up next spring, it will produce 
daily 250 tons of coke, 1,300 bbls. of 
gasoline and 300 bbls. of fuel oil 
from 630 tons of gilsonite. For future 
expansion, the facilities are designed 
to permit an increased charging capac- 
ity capable of turning out 550 tons/ 
day of coke. 

The western Colorado region—now 
served by distant refineries—is a 
handy market for the gasoline and oil. 
Likeliest outlets for the high-purity 
coke: metallurgical electrodes (for alu- 
minum refining), other specialty car- 
bon products. Between the two, AGC 
hopes to find ready markets for the 
many products it can recover from 
gilsonite. 
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4... making high-grade coke (by delayed coker), high-octane gasoline (by reformer). 
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CHEMICAL EXPANSION: Instead of ‘switch’ deals, more local production. 
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New Chemical Opportunities in Spain 


Three-way improvement of chemical 
investment opportunities in Spain may 
be setting the stage for U.S. chemical 
concerns to get a foothold tn Spain’s 
growing industrial market. Increasing 
number and diversity of chemical and 
other industrial enterprises, relaxation 
of the 25% limit on foreign invest- 
ments, and Spain’s rising need for 
chemicals are creating new attractions 
for foreign investors, encouraging con- 
struction of plants locally. 

Speeding this trend is Spain’s acute 
shortage of U.S. dollars. The country’s 
dollar reserves stood at $115 million 
on March 1, an insignificant amount 
compared with Spain’s needs. 

This dollar shortage has forced 
Spain to build its chemical industry 
through barter-style treaties and round- 
about methods of getting dollars to 
buy U.S. equipment. One popular 
method used is the “switch” or “swing” 
deal. Spain will sell, or barter on a 
block basis, its basic products—usually 
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agricultural—to nondollar countries 
in exchange for products that the U.S. 
will pay for in dollars. This bartering 
is usually carried on by private Spanish 
interests, which use the dollar credits 
obtained in this manner to purchase in 
the U.S. such badly needed materials 
as cellulose pulp. ‘The private interests 
then sell the cellulose pulp to a syndi- 
cate within the government’s Falange 
party at a peseta rate far above the 
official rate of exchange. Evidently, 
the government is willing to permit 
considerable profit-taking to get much- 
needed raw materials into Spain. 

The barter method and other tech- 
niques enabled Spain to import $153.4 
million worth of materials in °55, of 
which chemicals amounted to roughly 
$7 million. Exports to the U.S. during 
this period amounted to $58.8 million, 
with chemical products accounting for 
just under $1 million. 

Barter Treaties: In addition to 
“switch” deals, Spain has a number of 


barter treaties with other countries, 
such as the one with West Germany 
signed some 18 months ago. Under 
this treaty, blocks of basic Spanish 
materials—again, usually agricultural 
products and mineral ores—are traded 
for German machinery, manufactured 
goods and processed chemicals. The 
biggest single item covered by the 
treaty is aniline dyes. A total of 7.5 
million Deutsche Mark ($1.9 million) 
worth of German goods were to have 
been imported by Spain in the 12- 
month period ending last May 1. 
Government Monopoly: As in many 
countries trying to catch up industrial- 
ly, Spain’s government has created a 
state-run and financed monopoly to 
speed things along. The Instituto 
Nacional de Industria (national indus- 
trial institute)—or INI—is headed by 
calm, level-headed, former mining en- 
gineer Don Anténio Suances. A for- 
mer minister of industry and com- 
merce, Suances has gained the respect 
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BLACK STA 


NITROGEN FERTILIZER: Last year, a 389 





















production increase from plants like this one at Valladolid. 


of many British and U.S. businessmen 
in Spain. 

Considering the conditions in Spain 
—hbasically a poor country—and the 
fact that until 1950 there was no 
significant flow of U.S. dollars into 
the country, INI’s achievements have 
been remarkable. There are five major 
INI chemical plants producing agricul- 
tural fertilizers, petroleum by-products, 
petrochemicals, aluminum products, 
phosphates and potash. The list of 
government chemical plants is impres- 
sive, and more are under construction. 

In addition to state-owned monopo- 
lies, there are many enterprises backed 
by private Spanish capital alone, and 
a number of ventures with Spanish- 
state, European and U.S. capital inter- 
mixed. Examples of the latter are 
especially prominent in the petroleum 
industry and include such plants as 
the REPESA oil refinery in which Cali- 
fornia Texas Oil Co. Ltd. (New York) 
has a 24% interest, with INI owning 
the remainder.’ 

While privately owned and operated 
plants are permitted in Spain, they 
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SPANISH CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTION—1955 























Products Metric | % Increase 
Tons | over °54 

pyrites 

(ferrous and 

ferrocopper) | 2,050,000 5.1 
potash 

(as K2O) 190,000 2.7 
perme 23,700 2.2 
aluminum 10,100 114.6 
‘ 07 
copper ),700 1 4.0 ~ 
erude sulfur 39,000 0 
nitrogenous 

fertilizers 225,000 38.1 
calcium super- | 

phosphate 1,450,000 2.1 
petroleum 

products 

(crude and 

refined) 3.435.000 92 
sulfuric acid 856,000 75 
sodium 

carbonate 109,000 1.9 
ewnttie onde 100,000 11.1 
paper, pulp 167,000 12.4 
rayon 13,600 11.4 
other synthetic 

fibers 32,300 18.3 





SYNDICATED LABOR; Minor unemployment and major benefits. 
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FALANGE CHEMICAL LEADERS*: 


also come under government super- 
vision. Teodoro de Lafuente y Lopez 
is national overseer of privately owned 
chemical industries. 

With a combination of Spanish 
private enterprise, state monopoly and 
state-foreign mixtures, the industrial 
structure in Spain is extremely com- 
plex. For this reason, and because the 
government exercises tight control on 
import licenses, foreign companies 
have had to rely almost entirely on 
resident Spanish agents with legal, 
industrial and governmental contacts 
to get started. The U.S. Embassy in 
Spain maintains a list of Spanish 
agents deemed reliable. The feeling 
now, however, is that foreign manu- 
facturers will no longer be able to rely 
solely on agents, because native indus- 
tries are getting strong enough—es- 
pecially in agricultural fertilizers, 
industrial dyes and some basic chem- 
icals—to outbid foreign products made 
in a distant, dollar-currency, high-cost 
area. 

The Falange and Labor: All chem- 
ical employees—including some in 
management—belong to the chemical 
syndicate’ of the Falange. Deriving 
its name from the Spanish word for 
phalanx—a military formation for 
aggressive attack created by Alexander 
the Great—this party has been the 
sole official party in Spain under Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco’s regime. 
It claims credit for a great deal of 
social improvement, including hospi- 
tals, labor courts, universities and high 
schools, workers’ homes, unemploy- 
ment and health insurance and retire- 
ment plans, But the Falange is a 
monopoly, and the right to strike is 
denied. 


*Left to right: Lafuente, Villanueva, Ortiz and 
Villarrubia. 
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BLACK STAR 


For industrial gains, a state monopoly. 


The structure of the Falange in- 
cludes 23  syndicates—established 
under the 1938 Fuero de Trabajo 
(labor law). These syndicates are 
vertical for a particular industry, and 
control one-third of the seats in the 
Cortes (national parliament). The 
chemical syndicate is headed by 
Alberto Garcia Ortiz as national lead- 
er, with Victor Villanueva Vadillo— 
regarded as a capable engineer and 
industrial administrator—as national 
inspector. 

Labor relations come under the 
Ministry of Labor headed by José 
Antonio Girén de Velasco. Vital 
Villarrubia is secretary of the national 
syndicate—labor union of the chem- 
ical industries. Out of a population 
of 29 million, Spain has a labor force 
of 10 million, with only 133,000 un- 
employed. There is such a scarcity of 
skilled labor that many workers hold 
three or four jobs. 

The many deterrents to investing 
in Spain, such as scarcity of dollars, 
shortage of electric power and trans- 
portation, and restrictive legislation 
regarding foreign capital’s role, pre- 
vent a more rapid advance. But prog- 
ress is being made (see chart, p. 37). 
The current gross national product is 
$8 billion, and between 1942 and ’45, 
Spain spent $80 million/year on indus- 
trial expansion—with the bulk going 
to the chemical industry. 

This increased industrialization will 
mean stiffer competition for com- 
panies in the United States exporting 
into Spanish markets. In Spain—just 
as in so many other nondollar coun- 
tries—investment in local plants (CW, 
July 7, p. 30) is rapidly becoming the 
only way U.S. manufacturers can get 
in on industrial expansion. 


Polluters’ ‘Day in Court’ 


There probably won’t be much fed- 
eral action taken under the new water 
pollution control act (CW, July 7, p. 
21), and even when it does come, it 
won't be very sudden or sweeping. 

Under proposed regulations likely 
to be adopted by Health-Education- 
Welfare Secretary Marion Folsom, 
chemical process companies accused 
of violating the new law won’t have 
to fear being railroaded into a purga- 
tory of fines and injunctions. 

In the first place, primary responsi- 
bility for pollution control still belongs 
to the states. U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice won’t move against a suspected 
polluter unless there’s a complaint 
from a downstream state; and even 
then, the first step is merely to notify 
the alleged polluter and give him a 
chance to clear himself or stop the 
contamination. 

Only if he does neither will PHS 
ask for a public hearing (see table, be- 
low); and only if a party found to be 
causing pollution refuses to correct 
conditions will PHS take the case into 
the federal courts. 





POLLUTION HEARINGS: 
NO SECRET PROCEEDINGS 


(Proposed regulations for pub- 
lic hearings under new federal 
water pollution control act) 


@ Time and place for hearing 
set by H-E-W Secretary or 
by PHS Surgeon General. 


Parties concerned notified— 
at least 30 days in advance— 
of time and place for hearing. 


Surgeon General to arrange 
for presenting evidence of 
pollution, and to suggest 
remedial measures. 


Every party to have rights to 
cross-examine, present evi- 
dence, state objections, and 
submit arguments. 


After considering all evi- 
dence and arguments, H-E- 
W Secretary-appointed hear- 
ing board will send its find- 
ings and recommendations to 
the Secretary. 


Each party to receive copy 
of findings and recommen- 
dations. 
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Sues for Reward: The latest battle 
in the long and often bitterly fought 
war over fluoridation of drinking water 
is scheduled tentatively for this week 
in the Lewis County Superior Court 
at Chehalis, Wash. 

Dr. F. B. Exner—radiologist and 
long-time foe of fluoridation—asserts 
that he is entitled to a $1,000 reward 
the Chehalis Fluoridation League 
offered last year to anyone who could 
prove that fluorides in the normal ap- 
plication ratio have harmed anyone. 

Exner contends he offered proof of 
such harm during discussions of a 
proposed ordinance on fluoridating 
the Chehalis water supply. 

e 

New PE Round: Delaware Chem- 
icals, Inc. (Staten Island, N.Y.), has 
gained two points in its $1-million 
Court of Chancery damage suit against 
Reichhold Chemicals Corp. (White 
Plains, N.Y.). Latest rulings by the 
court: denial of Reichhold’s motion 
for a separate trial on one of the 
issues in the case, and permission for 
Delaware Chemicals to inspect an al- 


leged secret process for manufacturing 
pentaerythritol. Reichhold, in turn, 
was granted the right to inspect Dela- 
ware Chemical’s PE production proc- 
ess. Both inspections are to be “subject 
to safeguards against unnecessary dis- 
closure.” 

Delaware filed the suit Feb. 24, 55, 
charging that Reichhold violated a 
contract when it began producing PE 
after learning the process from Dela- 
ware Chemicals. The court was re- 
quested to enjoin Reichhold from using 
any of Delaware’s trade secrets relat- 
ing to the manufacture or sale of the 
chemical. The secrets were allegedly 
disclosed in trust under terms of a 
contract executed Oct. 27, ’50, and 
terminated Dec. 29 the same year. 

A $2,150,000 counterclaim filed by 
Reichhold in April, 55, has been dis- 
missed by Chancellor Collins J. Seitz. 

He also ruled that sealed answers 
to questions posed by both sides re- 
garding the processes will now be in- 
spected by each side. Seitz indicated 
he’ll try to speed up the handling of the 
case. In denying Reichhold’s motion, 
he said that “further fragmentation” 
should be avoided. 





SO THAT college chemistry and 
engineering professors will be bet- 
ter acquainted with the industry, 
Standard Oil Co. of California spon- 
sors an annual two-week course for 
instructors at colleges located in the 
company’s marketing area. In this 





New Industry-Campus Tieline 


summer’s seminar, tours of com- 
pany facilities included this visit to 
California Research Corp. (Rich- 
mond, Calif.), a subsidiary, to see 
how special chemical vessels are 
formed. The course also includes 
conferences with management. 
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| NITROMETHANE 


"i 


(OMMERC IAL SOLV ENTS 


Corporation 


Investigate ! 
_ Nitromethane 


CH3NO2 


Samples of many Niftro- 
paraffins and derivatives 
available for study. 











Nitromethane is one of many versatile 
Nitroparaffins and now available in com- 
mercial quantity for industry. Nitrome- 
thane has been found useful as a solvent, 
raw material, and fuel additive in many 
industries including chemical manufactur- 
ing, agricultural products, textiles, petro- 
leum, and paints, varnishes and lacquers. 
Learn how the NP’s and derivatives may 
be of help in improving your present prod- 
uct or in creating new products. 


) NITROPARAFFINS a 
™ Industrial Chemicals Department ; 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 
260 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
Please send me a detailed data sheet 


and sample of Nitromethane plus 
information on other Nitroparaffins. 


NAME_ 


TITLE__ 


COMPANY__ 


STREET. 
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“Fatty 


Reid 
\ Esters 


Stearates 
Laurates 
Oleates 
Ricinoleates 
"Wetting Agents 
Thickeners 
Plasticizers 


Emulsifiers 
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"MADE TO°MEET YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
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FLAME, AND THE FLASK — SYMBOL_OF QUALITY 
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FREE SITES AS BAIT: How research institutes* court chemical firms . . . 


In Pursuit of New Plants 


That industrial development is be- 
coming more of a science and not 
merely the art of persuasion is indi- 
cated this week by the active roles 
being taken in the pursuit of new 
plants by two regional research or- 
ganizations: 

e At Kansas City, starting Sept. 7, 
Midwest Research Institute will spon- 
sor a conference on industrial develop- 
ment. Numerous case histories will 
be studied by industrial development 
specialists intent on improving their 
plant-catching techniques. 


e At San Antonio, Southwest Re- 
search Center is going all out to build 
up a concentration of laboratories and 
light manufacturing plants—to be 
known as “Science City”—-that might 
eventually be used as a magnet to 
attract larger industrial projects to that 
south Texas community. 

Easier and Quicker: To chemical 
management, the significance in these 
moves is what they show lies ahead in 
negotiations with community repre- 


*For Southwest Research, founder Thomas 
Slick and President Harold Vagtborg. 





San Antonio, Tex. 


No capital investment needed. 


Warm, dry climate. 





"SCIENCE CITY' LURES 


Advantages cited by Southwest Research for industri- 
al laboratory and plant location on Science City tract near 


Low-cost, long-term leases, because of lift-slab construction method 
and freedom from city and some state taxes. 


Cheap natural gas and water supplies. 


Four accredited colleges and universities in San Antonio. 


Community served by three railroads and five airlines. 


Variety of cultural and recreational opportunities available. 
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sentatives in selection of future plant 
locations. 

You can expect such “contact men” 
to become more numerous, more adept 
in their persuasion tactics, and more 
alert in anticipating your possible ex- 
pansion needs. 

At the Kansas City conference, for 
example, development specialists will 
get latest tips on “selecting, contacting 
and selling industrial prospects.” In 
addition, they'll get the results of 
MRI’s two-year study of industrial 
development of 494 cities and towns 
in nine Midwestern states. 

At San Antonio, the backers of 
Science City have come up with one 
firm contract for a $729,000 labora- 
tory and are negotiating several other 
deals for research and light manufac- 
turing facilities. Their first customer: 
the U.S. government. Southwest 
Research will build a new _ labo- 
ratory for the Army Ordnance Corps. 
It will be staffed and managed by 
Southwest Research engineers and 
technicians. Mission: developing and 
testing fuels and lubricants for new 
types of weapons and other Ordnance 
equipment. 

Research Community Planned: The 
Southwest Research plan calls for 
building tailor-made industrial labo- 
ratories and specialized plants on 40 
plots within a 2,500-acre tract just 
outside of the city limits and eight 
miles west of San Antonio’s business 
center. In addition, the sponsoring 
organizations — Southwest Research 
Institute, Southwest Foundation for 
Research & Education, and Institute 
of Inventive Research—intend to con- 
struct four joint-use buildings: tech- 
nical library, auditorium, administra- 
tion building and cafeteria. 

If industry goes for this plan, the 
backers want to go on and make Sci- 
ence City a complete home-and-work 
community for its research and manu- 
facturing personnel. They’re contem- 
plating schools, shopping center, gen- 
eral library, parks and recreation areas 
such as swimming pools, riding stable, 
club house and golf links. 

It’s clear that as time goes on, man- 
agement men in charge of expansion 
can expect to find more and 
more community representatives— 
well trained, and armed with lists of 
enticements (see table, p. 40)—willing 
to go more than half-way on arrange- 
ments for new chemical plant and 
laboratory sites. 
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liners 


Now —get greater protection 
and more rugged service from 
your drum and package liners. 
Specify VISQUEEN “L” Film— 
a special polyethylene devel- 
oped for Operation Skyhook. 

Unique, new production 
processes make VISQUEEN “‘L”’ 
Film stronger, tougher, and 
as pinhole free as a polyethy- 
lene film can be. VISQUEEN 
“L’’ Film is the perfect eco- 
nomical liner material for 
shipping corrosives, acids 
and adhesives. 

Write for samples and 
see why. 


important! VISQUEEN Film is all 
polyethylene, but not all polyethylene 
is VISQUEEN. Only VISQUEEN has 
the benefit of research and resources 
of the VISKING Corporation. 


balioon film sample request 


ld Quien 


clip this tag, 
attach to letterhead and mail 


CWw7-1410 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 


Plastics Division, Terre Haute, Indiana 
World’s largest producers of polyethylene sheeting and tubing 
IN CANADA: VISKING LTD., LINDSAY, ONTARIO « IN ENGLAND: BRITISH VISQUEEN LTD., STEVENAGE 
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© Your fact file on 
" INDOPOL polybutenes 


Types of products in which INDOPOL Polybutenes 
are presently being used. 














Calking compounds Special lubricants 


Sealants 





Drawing compounds 
Adhesives Surgical tapes 
Mastic cements 


Gaskets 


Coated papers 
Electrical insulations 








Product and production benefits obtainable with 
_ INDOPOL Polybutenes. 


Lower raw material costs. 
Reduced manufacturing costs. 
Finished products with unique properties. 





WIDE WORLD 


GOVERNOR LEADER: For strikers, 
he expedites U.S. food shipments. 

















High molecular weight 
Yield non-volatile, non-migrating, 
non-shrinking products. 


Inertness 
Give stable, non-drying, perma- 
nently flexible products. 


Light color 


Suitable for use in white com- 
pounds, 


Good color stability 
Do not discolor in finished product. 





High tack 
Contribute adhesion and cohesion, 


Uniformity 
Help maintain uniformity and 
quality of finished products. 








INDOPOL Polybutenes characteristics 


Moisture resistance 
Contribute moisture-proof and 
vapor-resistant characteristics, 


Compatibility 
Are compatible with many sol- 
vents, resins, gums, rubbers, 
waxes and asphalts. 


High Viscosity Index 
Relativety little change of viscos- 
ity with temperature. 


Good lubricants 
Similar to high grade non-additive 
petroleum oils at low and inter- 
mediate temperatures. 


Non-carbonizing 
Depolymerize to gaseous products 
at high temperatures, leaving no 
residue. 














INDOPOL 
Polybutene 
properties 


Viscosity grades 
bauer Viscosity, — at 
00°F. —, 210°F. 





114 16 





Synthetic 


516 66.0 





polymeric 


1,040 94.0 





compounds. 





7,900 375 








Chemicaily inert. 


14,000 540 





Pale amber 


44,000 1,000 





liquids. 


140,000 3,000 











15,300 _ 





AVAILABILITY 


Drums or tank cars. Imme- 


diate delivery from Wood J 
River, Iilinois; also LTL drum INDOIL 
delivery from warehouses in CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 


Cleveland, Newark and Boston. 








INFORMATION 
Write for INDOPOL Bulletin. 


INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 89, lilinols 
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Free Food, Proxy Bargaining: De- 
manding automatic and retroactive 
acceptance of whatever wage rate in- 
crease and lay off pay plan might be 
finally adopted in the steel strike, a 
local of United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica went on strike last fortnight at 
Ashtabula, O., against Electro Metal- 
lurgical Co., a division of Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corp. After five days 
of picketing, the union accepted the 
company’s offer to extend the old 
contract one month, with any new 
provisions to be retroactive to the July 
13 termination date. Electromet has 
two other contract renewals to negoti- 
ate with United Steel workers this 
year—one at Portland, Ore.; the other 
at Sheffield, Ala. 

In another development, the steel- 
workers appear to be in line for some 
governmental support in their strike 
against the steel companies. With the 
aid of Pennsylvania’s Gov. George 
Leader, the union has been pressing 
for federally owned surplus food- 
stuffs to be distributed to the strikers 
in Pittsburgh and vincinity. The free 
food would go to strikers meeting 
financial tests of state welfare agencies. 

* 

SUB in Rubber: The 6.2¢/hour 
wage increase and the agreement to 
work out a supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plan—as provided in last 
week’s new contract between B. F. 
Goodrich and United Rubber Workers 
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(AFL-CIO)—are supplying food for 
thought among negotiators for com- 
panies and unions in the chemical 
industry this week. Rubber settlements 
are a perennial guidepost in chemical 
bargaining, and the Goodrich pact 
may set the pattern for URW con- 
tracts with other big rubber firms. 

For both labor and management in 
the chemical industry, the Goodrich 
agreement is something of a disap- 
pointment. Management—which can 
point to high employment stability in 
chemicals—holds that SUB is not 
needed in this industry, and is not 
pleased to see the scheme spreading 
out. And chemical union people— 
without knowing how much the Good- 
rich SUB plan will be worth—feel 
frustrated because the direct wage 
increase wasn’t higher; they’d hoped 
for more support in their attempts 
to set a 1956 wage increase pattern 
substantially higher than 6.2¢. 

& 

Union’s Financial Strain Eased: Lo- 
cal unions are voluntarily increasing 
their per capita payments to Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union (AFL- 
CIO), which has been operating “in 
the red” since its internal fight over 
former President H. A. Bradley’s 
regime in 1954. At latest count, 113 
locals have raised their per capita 
tax payments from the $1/month rate 
prescribed in the ICWU constitution 
to $1.25. If the other locals join this 
move, says President Ed Moffett, the 
union will be able to “carry on our 
ambitious, progressive program with- 
out financial difficulties” and also can 
step up organizing efforts. 

e 

AFL-CIO Unions Clash: Speaking 
of organizing, it’s interesting to note 
that the AFL-CIO merger last De- 
cember hasn’t prevented three affiliated 
unions from competing against each 
other for bargaining rights at a Mid- 
western chemical plant. Elbowing one 
another at the U.S. Industrial Chem- 
icals Co, plant at Tuscula, Ill., are 
these AFL-CIO affiliates: Oil, Chem- 
ical & Atomic Workers; International 
Union of Operating Engineers; and 
the Douglas County Maintenance & 
Production Council. The National 
Labor Relations Board ordered an 
election to be held before Aug. 9, 
overruling the company’s contention 
that its Feb. 15 contract with the now- 
defunct Chemical Workers Independ- 
ent Union was still in effect. 
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WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT... 


The fast-growing seaweed-colloid industry? 
Chemicals in the rocket program? 
Selling to the giant coatings market? 


Your opportunities in nuclear energy? 


A proved method of planning your firm’s growth? 


Plastics—where they’re heading? 

Setting up an executive development program? 
How operations research can serve you? 

Ways to make your staffers more creative? 


Synthetic-detergent products and producers? 


CW Reports have the answers— 
and reprints are easy to get. 


Just check the desired items on the coupon below and mail to: 


Chemical Week, Reprint Dept., Room 2400, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Seaweed Colloids i, ceueeceeseseeess. 50¢ [] Send ——— copies 
Guided Missiles 60¢ 1) Send copies 
Coatings: How to Sell a $700-million Market . 50¢ [] Send copies 
Your Future in Nuclear Energy 50¢ (1) Send copies 
A Better Way to Plan Your Company’s Growth 35¢ [] Send __ copies 
Plastics 75¢ (1) Send copies 
Executive Development .......... 50¢ [1] Send copies 
Operations Research ... i? 59¢ [1] Send copies 
New Creativity Gambits ......... Sadvdecee OGL) Send copies 
Synthetic Detergents .. Pees Se copies 
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A special rate for bulk orders (more than 10 copies of a single report) is 
available on request. 
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KEY CHANGES 


Harold F. Jones, to manager, Basic 
Materials Division, Du Pont (Wilming- 
ton). 


William A. Raimond, to technical 
director, Organic Chemicals Division, 
American Cyanamid (New York). 


Maynard H. Patterson, to vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, Interna- 
tional Division, Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. (St. Paul). 


ts 
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Lester Ginsburg, to director, Escam- 
bia Bay Chemical Corp. (New York). 


§ Bernhard W. Weber, to manager of 
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by DISTILLATION... 
including high temperature 
and high vacuum... 


Rendered on a toll basis—or the 
outright purchase of the starting 
by-product. 

The facilities and experience of 
Truland may be employed advan- 
tageously for the economical up- 
grading and disposal of solvent 
mixtures and organic by-products. 

Our technically trained person- 
nel are available to discuss the 
refining of any solvent mixture 
or organic by-product. 


Send for new booklet 


which describes our operation — 


Division of The Trubek Laboratories Incorporated 





manufacturing; and H. Alfred Rack, 
to manager of production; Metal & 
Thermit Corp. (New York). 


S. Frank Cox, to director emeritus 
and technical consultant; and James 
E. Archer, to director of research; 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass (Pittsburgh). 


Peter W. Blaylock and J. Russell 
Wilson, to directors, Shawinigan Re- 
sins Corp. (Springfield, Mass.). 


Frederick H. Leonhardt, Jr., to pres- 
ident; R. V. Behrens, to treasurer; and 
E. M. Behme, to secretary; Dodge & 
Olcott, Inc. (New York). 


Reed O. Hunt, to director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee, Crown 
Zellerbach (San Francisco). 


KUDOS 


To Walter J. Hamburger, director 
and treasurer, Fabric Research Labo- 
ratories (Dedham, Mass.), the 1956 
Olney Medal of the American Assn. of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


RETIRED 


Rudolf E. Gruber, vice-president, 
from Merck & Co. (Rahway, N.J.). 


Walton S. Smith, vice-president in 


charge of manufacturing, from Metal 
& Thermit (New York). 


DIED 


Thomas McLaren, 69, director and 
consultant, Crown Zellerbach (San 
Francisco), at Hillsborough, Calif. 


Harry A. Taylor, president, Syracuse 
Paint & Varnish Works, Inc. (Syracuse, 
N.Y.), at Syracuse. 
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The Man from 


takes steps to bring you 


STEP | A MANUAL STEP 2 PAPER SLIDE RULE 


Ask your Man from St. Regis to This condensed version of the Paper Manual tells you 
show you that green covered book which paper will provide protection against grease and 
called “‘Multiwall Bag Papers.” oil, acid and alkali, scuff and abrasion, bacteria and 
Look at these chapter headings in insects, moisture vapor and water damage. It helps you 
the first section— select any paper and find its properties, how it is made, 
Effect of Relative Humidity on determine what products it is now being used for in 
Paper and Bag Strength multiwalls. 
Effect of Humidity on the Di- 
mensional Stability of Paper 
Effect of Elevated Temperatures 
on Multiwall Bag Paper 
Quality Control of Conversion 
Materials and Bags 
The next two sections cover Kraft 
papers and Special papers with de- 
scriptions and samples of each. The 
third section gives samples of the ae PRPERS TO MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
standard colors for Multiwall Bags. 





St. Regis 


technical assistance... 


STEP 3 YOU TAKE THIS STEP 


The Man from St. Regis has dozens of helps like the Manual of 
Multiwall Bag Papers and Paper Slide Rule that can speed your 
multiwall bag operations and cut production costs. Why not 
ask him about them. Write St. Regis Paper Co., Multiwall Pack- 


aging Div., Dept. CW-756, 150 East 42nd Stréet, New York 
7,4. “ad 


¥ 


Behind the Man from 
St. Regis stand ex- 
perts in every field of 
packaging, ready to 
serve you, 
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FOR PICKETS: A walk in the sun. 


UNITED PRESS PHOTO 


FOR STEEL MILLS: Banked furnaces, less coal consumption. But .. . 


Strikes Bring No Respite for Salesmen 


As the steel strike moved into its 
fourth week, CW editors across the 
country were exploring with top man- 
agement the walkout’s current effect 
on chemical business (also see p. 22). 
One vital question they posed to coal 
chemical producers: What does the 
strike mean to your sales department? 
The almost unanimous answer: for 
salesmen, there’s no respite from the 
road. 

During the course of a strike, pro- 
duction men may have only routine 
maintenance duties to perform. Strik- 
ers may even get in a little fishing. 
But for the sales department, a strike 
is a trying—and sometimes exasperat- 
ing—time. 

Sales problems start, of course, 
before a strike actually begins. Should 
the customer be notified of the pos- 
sibility of a strike? Although most 
companies verbally advise customers 
about a strike possibility, the chemical 
department of at least one steel com- 
pany this time didn’t. The company 
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simply stopped meeting commitments 
at the end of June, refused to estimate 
probable duration of the walkout. 
Two other coal chemical companies 
are promising to meet commitments 
to their customers for the next 50 days. 

Nothing to Sell: Major problem 
coal chemical firms must face now is 
the possibility of losing customers to 
competing sources of supply—particu- 
larly to petrochemical producers. Said 
one sales manager: “Shortages in coal 


chemicals always help petrochemicals.” 

In the past, however, this problem 
has proved more worry than reality. 
Although coal chemical makers feel 
that some oil firms will capitalize on 
the situation, predominant opinion is 
that it won’t be too serious. Reason: 
petrochemical companies have strikes, 
too—and an attempt to “steal” sales 
would only invite retaliation. 

Another company consideration is 
the salesman’s morale. A long strike, 
avers One sales executive, “irritates the 








How Long Will the Steel Strike Last? 


Last fortnight, representatives of various steel companies attend- 
ing a meeting of the entire steel industry were asked to indicate 
the date they thought the strike would end. The earliest date: 
Aug. 1; the latest, Sept. 1. Average date: between Aug. 6 and 12. 
One informed source commented to CW: “The strike is a top- 
brass fight between the unions and the companies. Too, ‘Big Three’ 
steel firms want to give in; the ‘Little Nine’ don't.” 
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Made by National Aniline’s unique process for 34 years, + + » paper impregnator for electrolytic condensers 

this versatile tri-functional intermediate finds ever-in- . ‘ ‘ 

creasing usefulness in surface coatings, plasticizers and . . » dispersing agent in the manufacture of shellac and 
resins. It is widely used to increase adhesion and improve shellac substitutes 

stability of vinyl butyral wash primers, zinc chromate 
primers, lacquers and lacquer primers. 


Other interesting applications for National Malic Acid . +. compatibility agent for fire-retardant finishes 
already described in technical literature include: 


. anti-oxidant for synthetic detergents 


. extractant for pectins 
. ingredient in polyester resins and plasticizers 


Se . electrolyte component for oxidation of aluminum 
. stabilizer for ethyl cellulose . 4 


. greening inhibitor in copper lacquers National Malic Acid is 98.5% minimum acidity, low in 
ash and insolubles. Complete specifications and working 
sample are available on request. Our technical staff is 
. alkyd resin in molded electrical insulation ready at all times to work with prospective users. 


. epoxy resin ingredient for glass coatings 


Please send sample of Malic Acid to: 


Name 





Address 





City 
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evactor 
units 


for vacuum processing 
of corrosive tiquids 


If you have chemical processes involving 
high vacuum evaporation, distillation, or 
vacuum cooling of corrosive materials, it 
will pay you to consider Croll-Reynolds 
corrosion resistant EVACTOR Units and 
condensing equipment. 


C-R Steam-Jet EVACTOR Units can 
maintain absolute pressures down to 50 
microns Hg. abs., depending upon your 
process requirements. Our engineers have 
made thorough studies of all of the latest 
corrosion-resistant materials, and can in- 
corporate them into your installation as 
needed to guarantee long, dependable 
trouble-free service. 


in order to assure you of maximum ef- 
ficiency in your installation, we prefer to 
design the equipment to match exactly 
the vacuum, cooling or evaporating load 
conditions of your process. If you will 
furnish us with details, we will be glad to 
submit specifications and suggestions. 
Write, wire or phone . 


Crnll-Reynolda 0, We 


Main Office: Westfield, New Jersey 
New York Office: 17 John Street, New York, N. Y 


CHILL-VACTORS + STEAM-JET EVACTORS * AQUA-VACTORS 
FUME SCRUBBERS + SPECIAL JET APPARATUS 
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men, to say the least. They detest 
repeating the same old apology for 
being unable to ship; they like to sell.” 

To meet such strike-posed chal- 
lenges, some companies build up in- 
ventories or advise customers to in- 
crease their own stocks. One steel 
company’s chemical section estimates 
that most of their customers could 
operate for 30 days past the start of a 
strike. Another, with considerable 
success, urged accounts to “stock up” 
before the strike began. 

Opinion splits sharply on the prac- 
tice of filling contract commitments 
by purchasing from nonstrikebound 
sources of supply. Some companies 
(possibly to guard against competition) 
are buying to fill contracts, others con- 
sider it bad practice (“it’s unfair to 
let the strike impose added extra 
costs”). 

Hard Sell: Inability of a  strike- 
affected company to deliver materials 
puts a special public relations function 
on the sales staff. Coal chemical pro- 
ducers state that customers must be 
kept posted on the strike and supply 
situation. Special efforts are made— 
in cases where the company is not 
dependent entirely on coal chemicals 
—to maintain volume by emphasizing 
other products. One steel company 
indicates that its chemical salesmen 
stress products currently in develop- 
ment, another has “intensified cus- 
tomer servicing.” The same firm has 
placed the sales trainees from the June 
class on the road, too. 

In the 1946 strike, by contrast, one 
company put the sales staff to work 
at the coke ovens, was able to maintain 
30% of normal production. 

Although most coal chemical sellers 
are maintaining normal call schedules, 
a few are suggesting July vacations to 
salesmen, if their office work is up to 
date. 

Aftermath: When the strike ends, 
sales managers will have the problem 
of meeting full-scale demand with 
limited-scale production. Depending 
on the company, 10 to 21 days will be 
needed to achieve full production. One 
firm will take orders for only the 
amount it expects to be able to de- 
liver in the first month after the strike; 
district sales managers will allot what’s 
left on the basis of a customer’s in- 
ventory stockpile. 

Another company will gear deliver- 
ies to a percentage of a customer’s 
contract consumption during the first 


six months of the year. If an account 
did not order the full quota for the 
first part of the year, this customer’s 
percentage of delivery after the strike 
would be less than that of a customer 
who had taken a larger part of his 
quota. A third policy: shipping on a 
“first come, first served” basis. 

Some companies plan intensive sales 
efforts when the strike ends; others 
expect merely normal canvassing. If 
the experience of the coal chemical 
industry is representative, a strike is 
no period of relaxation for salesmen. 


COMPETITION 


e Canadiun Industries Ltd. is open- 
ing a new discribution center in Hali- 
fax, N.S. The Maritimes district sales 
Offices for expiosives, paints, ammuni- 
tions, chemicals and _ agricultural 
chemicals divisions, and warehousing 
for the paint and chemical divisions 
will be consolidated in one building. 

e Shell Chemical Corp. has begun 
construction of a two-story addition 
to its technical service laboratory in 
Union, N.J. Purpose of the addition 
is to supply space for the group now 
assigned to agricultural chemical work 
at Shell’s Denver plant. 

e Davison Chemical Co. has 
opened a sales office in San Francisco 
to handle sales of industrial chemicals 
and catalysts. 

e Aceto Chemical Co., Inc. (Flush- 
ing, N.Y.) is opening an office at 
North Hollywood, Calif. 

e Du Pont textile fiber salesmen 
formerly specializing in one fiber are 
now selling all five of the firm’s fibers. 

e Stauffer Chemical Co. is transfer- 
ring its Southeastern regional sales 
headquarters from Apopka to Tampa, 
Fla., to locate the offices closer to the 
firm’s insecticide manufacturing opera- 
tions at Tampa. 

e Monolith Portland Midwest Co. 
(Denver) has selected City Chemical 
Co. (New York) as Eastern distributor 
for sodium aluminate. 

Eastman Chemical Products, 
Inc., is forming a chemical sales 
development section to separate com- 
mercial chemical development activity 
from sales efforts for established prod- 
ucts, 

e General Aniline & Film Corp. 
is adding a new, long-range planning 
section to the commercial development 
department of the firm’s dyestuff and 
chemical division. 
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Thig ig the way we look into your futuro | 


With a broad research program focused precisely on developing new and 
improved chemical products for American industry and agriculture. 


With the specialized experience of our six operating divisions each 
providing product, process and application research and technical service 
within its established field. 


With long-range exploratory studies conducted by our newly organized 
Central Research laboratory at Princeton, N. J... . opening new frontiers 
for FMC in the chemical world. 


ivisions FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


. WE VISION Ph ha Barium and Magnesium Chemicals 
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Glossy House Organs Build Chemical Sales 


A few weeks ago, a bright new 
magazine plunked into in-boxes on 
some 30,000 businessmen’s desks— 
and Columbia-Southern picked up the 
tab. 

The company has joined the swell- 
ing number of U.S. firms—approxi- 
mately 2,500—that publish external 
house organs, has added circulation 
(30,000) of its Chemicals to the multi- 
million copies of such publications 
distributed each year. 

There’s a potent sales-priming reason 
for Columbia-Southern’s entry into the 
mushrooming external house organ 


field. A just-completed CW survey 
reveals almost unanimous agreement 
that company-sponsored magazines are 
effective sales tools. 

But there’s another incentive behind 
C-S’s decision to put out the new 
magazine. Says Norman Park, director 
of publications, “Management feels 
that, considering its size and import- 
ance in the industry, Columbia- 
Southern is not well enough known. 
The new magazine, the company feels, 
is the best way to correct that situa- 
tion.” 


Some particulars of Chemicals: 


CHEMICAL SALESMEN: Magazines for customers are opening more doors, 
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circulation is supplied from a list of 
customers submitted by C-S’s 14 dis- 
trict sales offices (shareholders, em- 
ployees do not get the magazine); 
staff consists of one full-time editor, 
with the director and assistant director 
of publications pitching in to help on 
a part-time basis. An outside agency 
furnishes art layouts and a professional 
photographer supplies pictures on an 
individual assignment basis. Manage- 
ment is represented—in an advisory 
capacity—by two sales directors and 
an assistant technical director, who 
meet with the editor to hammer out 
story ideas, decide on final layouts, 
etc. Although it’s too early to assess 
the publication’s value as a company 
sales tool, high hopes are held that 
it will be a good one. 

Use of external house organs, 
though greatly increased in recent 
years, is nothing new to the chemical 
industry. Reichhold’s By Gum has 
been around since 1931, Oakite’s 
News Service since 1916. Big impetus 
in use of this type of publication has 
been the introduction of many new 
products since the war, the need to 
explain application possibilities and 
product information in detail. Another 
big reason for growth of these publica- 
companies by prospective shareholders, 
tions is the upswing in interest in 
a curiosity about products and per- 
sonnel that house organs are best 
suited to answer. 

In a spot-check of the chemical in- 
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~ METHANOL 
BUY FROM CARBIDE 
@ Added production now eahiistasllinittiaillalde in any quantity 


e Bulk Stations are strategically located for the convenience of large industrial users 


3 ‘ger are eidigie igo facilities in 45 different locations from coast to coast for the service 
ho purchase in. LCL quantities 
e oo calaies are eicuated tai 25'otfices i in principal cities to lend you technical assistance 


SUS TS re eae 


Methanol serves a vital part in many industrial CAR B : DE 


operations. Its important uses are: AND CARBON 


* Intermediate for formaldehyde and methyl chloride 

* Fuel for heating insulated railroad cars 

* Anti-freeze for gasoline 

* Component of special fuels for aircraft, racing cars, and motorboats Ha 
* Solvent for vinyl acetate adhesives, surface coatings, and inks Be: 

* And to prevent the formation of hydrates in utility and natural gas lines Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 


A Division of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
For additional information ask the CARBIDE office nearest you for the technical 


: : , , . 7 ‘ . : 30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y¥. 
information sheet on Methanol. Ask for F-8141. In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Com- a nd Sweet [ids 
pany, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto. 
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YOU CAN PUT UP TO 


SIX TIMES 
MORE SOLIDS 


INTO SUSPENSION 


WITHOUT INCREASING 
VISCOSITY 


.« IF YOU USE 


MARASPERSE 


LOW COST, MORE EFFECTIVE 
DISPERSANTS 


The addition of only .05% to 3.0% of 
Marasperse deflocculates insoluble 
particles in water suspension and 
prevents agglomeration. 


Viscous pasty masses become thin 
free-flowing fluids . . . Settling 

of suspended solids is prevented or 
greatly retarded ... Slurries are kept 
fluid even with greatly increased 
concentration oj solids. 


Marasperse dispersants are non- 
hygroscopic, free-flowing powders. 


Send coupon below 
for additional information 
on Marasperse products. 


MARATHON Confonation 


CHEMICAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
WISCONSIN 


MARATHON CORP., ROTHSCHILD, WIS. 


Send information on Marasperse Dispersants, 
File No. W-160, to: 


NAME 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS, 
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dustry, CW found this composite pic- 
ture of external house organs. 

Physical Features: Most house or- 
gans are standard magazine size (8% 
x11 in.), usually run 24 to 32 pages, 
are issued quarterly, use few, if any, 
free-lance articles. Cost of the pub- 
lication is usually somewhere between 
7 and 12% of the over-all advertising 
budget. Atlas’s Chemmunique (9x 
4), Oakite’s News Service (6x9), 
Cyanamid’s Cyanagram (634x10) are 
practically the only exceptions in size. 
About one-third of the magazines are 
bimonthlies; almost all the rest are 
quarterlies, except Union Carbide’s 
Chemical Progress, a 4-page monthly, 
and Hercules’ Chemist, which appears 
3 times each year. 

Circulation: Biggest circulation be- 
longs to Du Pont Magazine, which has 
a mailing list of about 250,000. 
Others: Monsanto Magazine (100,- 
000), Oakite’s News Service (100,- 
000), Dow Diamond (85,000), Ansul’s 
News Notes (90,000), Atlas’s Chem- 
munique (65,000), The Grace Log 
(60,000), Bakelite Review (40,000), 
Air Reduction’s Airco in the News 
(35,000), Spencer’s TFD (23,000), 
UCC’s Chemical Progress (32,000), 
Hercules’ Chemist (25,000), Good- 
year’s Chemical Review (13,000), 
General Aniline’s Rainbow (15,000), 
and Reichhold’s By Gum (12,000). 

Circulation lists for the house organs 
are usually made up from company 
mailing lists, with additions made by 
salesmen. 

Content: For editorial 
almost all publications. rely mostly 
on case histories of how their products, 
as used by their customers, overcome 
some problem of design fabrication or 
durability. Other popular subjects are 
descriptions of company operations, 
introduction and description of new 
products and processes, profiles of top 
company personnel, and_ technical 
articles. 

Determining what goes into the 
house organs is usually the work of a 
story committee and the editor-in-chief. 
A typical story committee is made up 
of representatives from sales, public 
relations and/or advertising, a tech- 
nical director and a member of the 
company’s legal department. 

Most house organs have a full-time 
editor and assistant, with public rela- 
tions and advertising personnel helping 
on a part-time basis. Atlas’s Chem- 
munique editor spends about 30% of 


material, 


his time on that publication, has other 
duties with the company. General 
Aniline’s Rainbow and Goodyear’s 
Chemical Review also have only part- 
time editors; these companies rely on 
public relations departments to put 
out the publications. Ansul’s News 
Notes is edited by its assistant ad- 
vertising manager; Reichhold’s By 
Gum is headed by the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of advertising, who 
handles supervision and policy control 
and details of editing; makeup and 
production are functions of an assist- 
ant who is instructed to give the house 
organ priority over other duties. 

Asked by CW if they thought their 
external house organ is a good sales 
tool, the companies gave these re- 
sponses: 

Ansul: “We feel very definitely that 
the external house organ is a good 
sales tool. We refer to it as our No. 1 
continuing sales promotion effort.” 

Spencer: “We feel that Today’s 
Fertilizer Dealer is a good indirect 
sales tool. However, its main function 
is an educational effort to make a 
‘salesman’ rather than an ‘order taker’ 
out of the fertilizer dealer. In doing 
so, we do not attempt to ‘push’ 
Spencer.” 

Reichhold: “Based on product in- 
quiries and requests for article reprints, 
as well as copies of back-issues, By 
Gum would appear to be an effective 
selling tool . . . By Gum is regarded 
as one of RCI’s most beneficial adver- 
tising expenditures. Its editorial matter 
can precede or follow up trade journal 
advertising of developments in RCI’s 
diversified product line, and furnish 
technical details and production advice 
impossible to include in normal ad- 
vertising space.” 

Monsanto: “We have every reason 
to believe our publication is a good 
sales tool. Quite often, sales can be 
attributed directly to articles appear- 
ing in our magazine.” 

W. R. Grace: “We have been able 
to attribute sales directly to articles on 
company products.” 

Atlas: “This house organ is recog- 
nized among our salesmen as one of 
our top sales tools. We can attribute 
certain sales directly to articles in the 
house organ. Orders have actually 
come in addressed to the editor. We 
receive inquiries at the rate of 1,000 
to 4,500 per issue and these are passed 
on to the branch offices and salesmen 
for follow-up.” 
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“Preventive medicine for tank cars?” 


Tank cars take terrific punishment. That’s why, like 
all equipment, they require periodical inspection and 
repairs to render the best possible service. In 30 car 
repair shops, strategically located throughout the United 
States, GATX tank cars receive this care—inspection, 
steam-cleaning, lubrication, tank testing, painting and 
general maintenance. The purpose of this ‘preventive 
medicine” is to keep GATX cars in service for longer 


periods—to give you maximum benefits from your 
GATX lease. 


GENERAL SERVICE CARS 

















Service Offices In Principal Cities 
Service Plants Throughout The Country 
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ALUMINUM CARS 


This service is part of every GATX lease ... a lease 
that provides shippers with the most dependable service 
available for bulk liquid transportation. When you lease 
cars from General American, you avoid the need for 
capital investment as well as operating, servicing, and 
maintenance problems. 

If you’d like additional information concerning the 
advantages of a GATX lease, call or write your nearby 
General American District Office. 


It Pays To Plan With General American 


PRESSURE CARS INSULATED CARS 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 





“Buffalo” Horizontal PC Cabinets provide 
complete air conditioning, and require less 
headroom. 


BEST 


PROTECTION 
FOR CENTRAL 
STATION AIR 
CONDITIONING 
INVESTMENT 


CABINETS OF 
UNQUESTIONED PERFORMANCE 


“Buffalo” Vertical VPC Cab- 
inets hug wall, and take less 


Actually, the cabinet is the small part of 
floor space. 


your total investment in an air condi- 
tiohing system: yet the system’s perform- 
ance depends on it. Doesn’t it make 


sense to protect your investment by specifying cabinets of unquestioned 
performance ? 


“Buffalo” means just that, to thousands of satisfied users. 


“Buffalo” builds the “Q” Factor* of Quality into its air conditioning 
cabinets. 


(1) Mixed-flow “Buffalo” Fans with large hollow shafts for 
quiet air moving. 


(2) Sturdy die-stamped sectional construction for easy instal- 
lation and maintenance. 


(3) Aerofin coils provide the best in cooling and heating surface. 
(4) Bearings outside the cabinet for ease in maintenance, 


With “Buffalo”, 79 years of quality reputation back your choice. Write 
for Bulletin AC120 for complete details. 


* The "Q” Factor — the built-in Quality which 
provides trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING 
FORCED DRAFT 


AIR TEMPERING 
COOLING HEATING 


INDUCED DRAFT 
PRESSURE BLOWING 


EXHAUSTING 
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Tank-Truck Tax 


Oil and chemical companies operat- 
ing their own fleets of tank trucks will 
begin paying, by this fall, a special 
yearly registration tax on trucks weigh- 
ing 26,000 Ibs. and over. The fee, 
$1.50/1,000 Ibs., is part of the new 
highway bill and will apply to at least 
12,000 privately owned tank trucks 
hauling petroleum and chemical prod- 
ucts. 

The Internal Revenue Dept., now 
working out ways to administer the 
new law, plans to publish proposed 
rules early in August, will allow 30 
days for industry comments. Final 
regulations are expected to be issued 
in September, with tax payments be- 
ginning in October. 

In the highway bill, Congress levied 
the tax on a “taxable gross weight” 
basis, and defines this as the sum of 
the unloaded weight of a truck and 
trailer fully equipped for service, plus 
the weight of the maximum load cus- 
tomarily carried on all the units in- 
volved. 

But opposition to the new fee 
is shaping up. Tank truckers, when 
they have their say next month, are 
expected to ask that the tax be cut to 
one-half the proposed rate. Their 
reasoning: a tank truck is loaded for 
a one-way trip, makes the return trip 
empty. And empty trucks don’t usual- 
ly weigh 26,000 lIbs., the weight at 
which the tax bite starts. 

This point has a real dollars-and- 
cents meaning for companies with 
large fleets. For instance, a loaded 
tank truck weighing 40,000 lbs. would 
be taxed $60 a year on the $1.50/ 
1,000 Ibs. basis. Over the 16-year 
period covered in the legislation, this 
would total $960. Multiply that by 
15-20 trucks (an average-size fleet), 
and the cost could cut sizably into 
a firm’s revenue. 

How Internal Revenue will react to 
this line of reasoning is, of course, 
uncertain. It’s likely, though, that the 
truckers’ arguments will be ruled out 
on grounds that Congressional intent 
was to place a tax differential on big 
trucks to compensate for the increased 
cost in building and maintaining the 
roads for the heavier operations. 

Intact or halved, however, the new 
levy will certainly be regarded as an- 
other unpleasant burden by some 
chemical and oil companies as well as 
by most other heavy tank truckers. 
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Vital protection where it’s 


DOWICIDE A 


protects fresh produce 


against mildew and bacteria 


Dowicide® A effectively retards growth of harmful bacteria 
and fungi when sprayed on walls, ceilings, floors and other 
surfaces of storage and curing rooms. Fresh fruit and 
vegetables are protected against possible contamination, 
decay losses are reduced. 


This highly active, low-odor germicide checks mildew, 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. DP 963A, Midland, Michigan 


Please send me further information on the uses of Dowicide preservatives. My business is_ 


Sih 


needed most 


} 
‘ 


mold and bacteria growth in food storage rooms, food 
lockers, breweries, warehouses, wherever control of micro- 
organisms is needed. In 1% solution it’s easy to apply as 
a spray or wash, and it gives long-lasting protection. 


There are a total of fourteen Dowicide preservatives, each 
with special properties for different product protection 
jobs. Adhesives, waxes, building materials, petroleum, 
textiles, pulp and paper—the list of useful applications is 
endless! Often Dowicide adds years to the life of a product 
or makes the difference between unsanitary and sanitary 
conditions. 


Find out how Dowicide preservatives can improve your 
product or plant operation. Clip the handy coupon 
today and mail it to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 
Michigan. 


you can depend on 
DOW CHEMICALS 





ADDRESS. 
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A practical, 
realistic 
answer to 


Catalytic oxidation can now eliminate 
objectionable fumes and odors from your stack exhausts 
effectively, efficiently — and often at an actual saving 

— with the use of Houdry Oxycats @ 


Properly engineered to your individual 
requirements, Houdry catalytic installa- 
tions can eliminate, or reduce below 
objectionable levels, harmful and irritat- 
ing fumes and odors in an exhaust 
stream. 

These Oxycat installations are work- 
ing effectively for a wide range of indus- 
tries where combustible and organic 
pollutants are present, including sol- 
vents, phenols, formaldehyde, phthalic 
anhydride, polyethylene and carbon 
monoxide. Oxycats can also be used to 
oxidize H,S and organic sulfides and to 
reduce oxides of nitrogen. And in many 
cases the heat released by the oxidation 
process will result in important fuel 
savings. 

The key to any successful catalytic 
installation, of course, is the catalyst 
itself. Oxycats have an outstanding ad- 
vantage in their exceptionally long life 
at high efficiency. There’s no problem 
of frequent cleaning or reprocessing 
because of the Oxycat’s remarkable abil- 
ity to withstand contaminating agents 
and clogging. 

It’s best to design Houdry Oxidation 
Catalyst installations into your plant 


Ai wits 
TCA 


A Houdry Catalyst 


when it is in the blueprint stage. But 
your engineers, working with ours, can 
effectively install Oxycats in any exist- 
ing plant. If air pollution is a problem 
in your operation—if foul-smelling, irri- 
tating fumes and odors are costing you 
neighborhood good will—Houdry Oxida- 
tion Catalysts present a solution you 
cannot afford to overlook. Write on 
your business letterhead for complete 
information now. 


Houdry Oxycats being installed in a waste heat 
boiler at a Sun Oi! Co. catalytic cracking unit at 
Marcus Hook, Pa. This Oxycat installation and a 
similar one at Toledo save Sun Oil $400,000 a 
ag! by oxidizing waste gases to generate 100,000 
b. of process steam an hour. 


OXY-CATALYST, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Wayne 6, Pa., U.S.A. 


Fume Elimination Processes and Equipment 


Industrial 


e Automotive e Consumer Products 


Representatives in major industrial areas 





SALES 


DATA DIGEST 


e Polyethylene: Revised edition up- 
dates information, gives physical prop- 
erties, typical uses, facts about the 
plastic’s resistance to solvents and 
chemicals and behavior during injec- 
tion molding and extrusion. Koppers 
Co., Inc. (Pittsburgh). 

e Red oil (oleic acid): Fact sheet 
gives specifications and suggests use 
in rubber compounding. Harwick 
Standard Chemical Co. (Akron). 

e Buyers’ guide to German prod- 
ucts: Comprehensive manual (to be 
ready in October) provides informa- 
tion on Germany, German fairs and 
exhibitions, classified guide to all con- 
sumer and industrial products, direc- 
tory of importers and representatives, 
directory of German manufacturers 
represented in the U.S., and listings 
of service organizations such as freight 
forwarders. German American Trade 
Promotion Office (New York). 

e Low-temperature plasticizer: Bul- 
letin describes Plasticizer SC, a tri- 
glycol ester of a vegetable oil fatty 
acid. Specifications and detailed phys- 
ical data are presented. Use is sug- 
gested in nitrile rubber, neoprene 
rubber and polyvinyl chloride com- 
pounding. Harwick Standard Chemical 
Co. (Akron). 

e Company catalog: 19-p. booklet 
briefly describes company’s products 
in starch and flour, dextrines, water- 
soluble gums, cosmetic bases, packag- 
ing adhesives, industrial adhesives and 
polyvinyl acetate emulsions. Morning- 
star, Nicol, Inc. (New York). 

¢@ Corrosion-proofing: Revised man- 
ual furnishes data on chemical-resis- 
tant mortar, and supplies tables and 
charts on corrosion-proofing materials. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. (Phila- 
delphia). 

e Bonding agent, mold lubricant: 
Two bulletins, one for rubber-to-metal 
bonding agents, the other for a mold 
lubricant, describe properties and ap- 
plications of the materials. Harwick 
Standard Chemical Co. (Akron). 

© Water-base adhesives: 4-p. book- 
let outlines properties and applications 
of water-base adhesives and coatings. 
Flintkote Co. (New York). 

e Polyethylene: Bulletin describes 
company’s product, possible applica- 
tions, chemical production facilities, 
and service facilities. Polymer Chem- 
icals Division, W. R. Grace & Co. 
(Clifton, N.J.). 
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UALITY 
ON TROL 


GUARANTEES CONSISTENT HIGH PURITY OF FINISHED PRODUCT 


Good communications—rapid transmittal of analytical test 
results by electronic longhand from the Quality Control 
Laboratory to the manufacturing unit—contributes to the 
consistent high purity of Trona Soda Ash (guaranteed 
better than 99.5% NazCOs3). Pictured above, periodic sam- 
ples of soda ash are taken automatically at the rate of six 
per minute, analyzed for quality by the Control Laboratory, 
and the analytical results transmitted by Telautograph back 
to the plant. Largely as the result of such continuous sam- 


pling and immediate testing, Trona is delivering soda ash 
that is free of bicarbonate, low in insolubles and iron, 
stable in storage and handling, uniform in crystal size and 
non-dusting. This single procedure is typical of the 400,000 
control determinations made every month at Trona—some 
of them far back in the process streams, sludges and filter 
cakes that are the raw materials of Trona’s basic chemicals 
—your assurance of better end-product appearance, reli- 
ability and performance. 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK « ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO «¢ PORTLAND (oRrE.) 


Producers of: BORAX * POTASH * SODA ASH * SALT CAKE * LITHIUM 
* BROMINE * CHLORATES * PERCHLORATES * MANGANESE DIOXIDE * and a 
diversified line of specialized agricultural and refrigerant chemicals. 


Plants: TRONA and LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
HENDERSON, NEVADA 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS (American Lithium Chemicals, Inc.) 
Export Div.: 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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CARTOONS BY STAFF ARTIST PETER MADDEN 


SALARY DIFFERENCES between industry men and regular college staffers is resented. It’s part of the question .. . 


Should You Let Your Researchers Teach? 


Putting industrial researchers into 
part- or full-time teaching jobs is a 
frequently suggested gambit for allevi- 
ating the shortage of science teachers. 

Among the most prominent of such 
schemes in the so-called Sarnoff plan 
proposed by David Sarnoff, Radio 
Corp. of America’s board chairman. 
Sarnoff proposes that companies re- 
lease qualified men for one year, pay 


DAILY GRIND: Classroom adijust- 
ment can be tough. 
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their full salaries while they teach. 

College chemistry and chemical en- 
gineering department heads don’t 
necessarily object to the idea of help 
from industry but they offer these facts 
to the would-be pedagogues: 

e Teachers need experience—some- 
thing that’s not picked up overnight. 
In many states, the research man— 
even though highly competent in his 
field—can’t meet official requirements 
for teaching. In any case, thorough 
training in his field and both the desire 
and ability to teach are a must. A 
Ph. D. is often a minimum require- 
ment for college teaching. 

e Industrial men may encounter 
resentment from regular staff members 
who are comparatively underpaid. 
Under the Sarnoff plan, the salary 
difference could be sizable. 

e Although industrial people might 
easily handle an occasional lecture 
and prospect of teaching may seem like 
fun, the daily grind of classroom work 
requires a big personal adjustment. 

Who Needs Help: Most major uni- 
versities aren’t looking for extra help 
to handle fundamental courses or day- 
time classes. 


James Parsons, chemistry depart- 
ment head at the University of Chi- 
cago, explains: “Most of the big 
schools do a lot of- research on cam- 
pus, deliberately keep a large staff so 
there’s a lighter teaching load.” But 
universities are interested in hiring in- 
dustrial researchers for evening ex- 
tension courses in specialized subjects, 
e.g., rubber processing. 

Purdue University, for example, has 
no industrial researchers at its main 
campus (Lafayette, Ind.) but does use 
them at two of its four extension cen- 
ters (Hammond, Ind., and Indian- 
apolis, Ind.). 

Four-year colleges and secondary 
schools are other places that can use 
industrial men to good advantage. But 
most don’t seek it. Educators feel that 
companies interested in helping should 
take the initiative in offering men to 
schools. 

Money and Morale: Although most 
college officials would welcome help 
in one form or another, they are not 
agreed on how it should be supplied. 
The Sarnoff plan, particularly, draws 
mixed reactions: 

Drexel University (Philadelphia, 
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Pa.) is in favor, reports it had the plan 
in Operation eight months before Sar- 
noff mentioned it. Drexel has profes- 
sors who are paid their full industrial 
salaries while teaching, thinks the 
teaching shortage can be alleviated 
through this “lend-lease” plan. 

Similarly, the University of Southern 
California (Los Angeles) chemistry de- 
partment head, Ronald Brown, likes 
the Sarnoff plan. Reasons: the indi- 
vidual is on a full-time basis, gets a 
better opportunity to adjust to the 
classroom. 

But, says Brown, “The industrial 
man under the Sarnoff system would 
be grossly overpaid, compared with 
regular staff members—who, for the 
most part, would be more qualified as 
teachers. This might well foment dis- 
content on the staff and in the long 
run we could lose more than we 
gain.” 

Roosevelt University’s (Chicago) 
chemistry department chairman, War- 
ren Cortelyou, takes essentially the 
same position. 

Sometimes, however, the blade cuts 
the other way. The University of Dela- 
ware reports that many industrial peo- 
ple who accept an invitation to teach 
eventually decide to become full-time 
teachers. 

Joseph Smatko and Frank Lockhart 
of USC’s chemical engineering depart- 
ment oppose the Sarnoff plan for a 
different reason. They feel the plan 


USC’s SMATKO: For researchers, in- 
creased prospects in daytime teaching. 
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won’t work out unless sorme way can 
be found to test the individual’s 
teaching ability before committing 
either the school or the individual to 
a full year. “Knowing your subject 
is not enough,” says Lockhart. “You 
have to be able to put the information 
across.” 

Experience Counts: Requirements of 
teaching candidates vary. Although 
USC is not hiring for the chemistry 
department now, Brown says, if they 
did, a Ph. D. would be a minimum re- 
quirement; along with, if at all possible, 
some experience as a teaching assistant 
acquired while attaining the degree. 

Purdue, on the other hand, maintains 
stiff requirements for teachers. Not 
only is the Ph. D. required, but the 
candidates must also go through the 
review course at the main campus, as 
the regular professors must do, then be 
passed by Edward Comings, chairman 
of the chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering departments. 

De Paul University (Chicago) asks 
the same as USC—a Ph. D. and a lit- 
tle teaching experience; graduate assist- 
antship training is usually enough. 
Washington University (St. Louis, Mo.) 
says its only requirements are that the 
men be Ph. D.s engaged in research. 
No formal teaching requirements are 
made. However, they mention that 
most candidates had some teacher 
training while in graduate school. 

At the far end of the scale, the 


USC’s LOCKHART: In the classroom, 
a need for communicability. 




















JUDGING CANDIDATES: Teacher 
requirements vary widely. 


University of Delaware requires no 
teaching experience, asks only that the 
candidates be competent and able to 
communicate their ideas to students. 

And in many states, industrial re- 
searchers can’t teach even if they 
want to, because they can’t meet the 
education course requirements of tax 
supported schools. 

Joseph Kennedy, Washington Uni- 
versity’s chemistry department chair- 
man, wonders whether a temporary 
certificate set-up could be established 
to get around this bottleneck. He com- 
ments, “It’s too bad that laws apply- 
ing to tax-supported schools covering 
education course requirements for 
teachers prevent the very men who are 
most qualified to teach from doing so.” 

Word Gets Around: Most of the 
schools locate men either by contacting 
companies directly or through per- 
sonal acquaintances of individuals. The 
University of Pennsylvania says it 
usually hears of interested people 
through other members of the teaching 
staff. 

And there can be hidden advantages 
in part-time teaching. Kennedy says 
that although he has never contacted 
the companies directly, he has the 
impression the companies like the idea 
because it’s good public relations and 
aids personnel recruitment. 

The Trend: Colleges that now use 
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RESEARCH 


part time teachers or are thinking 
about using them concur that they may 
be turning more to them in the future. 
Roosevelt University says it will soon 
be setting up a night session graduate 
program, will rely heavily on industrial 
men for this. De Paul reports it 
doesn’t expect to use more right now, 
but will turn to them as a solution of 
the shortage in the 1960s, when the 
problem is expected to be even more 
acute. 

Brown adds that although his perma- 
nent staff is now able to carry the 
load, “the time may come when we'll 
need part-timers.” 

And although most part-timers 
teach in evenings, the future may see 
colleges bidding for industrial people 
to carry on daytime work. USC’s 
Smatko sums it up this way, “Most 
of their teaching is done in the late 
afternoon or evening extension classes. 
But the department will probably be 
making more extensive use of them 
for regular daytime sessions in the 
future, assuming they have the co- 
operation of their firm.” 

Not Unanimous: Still not all schools 
are sold on industrial researchers as 
teachers. 

The University of Washington’s 
(Seattle) acting chemistry depart- 
ment head, Rex Robinson, says the 
school has no plans to hire such people 
in the foreseeable future. His feeling: 
you don’t become a teacher overnight; 
industrial people on a part-time or 
loan basis are of questionable value. 

USC’s Brown explains that the shift 
from laboratory to classroom is a dif- 
ficult one. “Although industrial people 
might easily handle an occasional lec- 
ture, the daily grind of a classroom 
is a big adjustment. We hesitate to 
subject our students to the training 
process of the industrial person who 
has had no teaching—despite the fact 
that he may be a very capable person 
in his field. ” 

Nevertheless, with no sign of a letup 
in the demand for qualified scientific 
and engineering teachers, colleges will 
probably turn more and more to in- 
dustrial research people for help. Many 
colleges aver industry is responsible 
for the current teacher shortage, look 
to industry for relief. Roosevelt Uni- 
versity’s Cortelyou sums up the situa- 
tion this way, “Industry has bought 
up most of the Ph. D.s with high 
salaries, should be willing to loan them 
back to build the next crop.” 


EXPANSION 


e U.S. Dept. of Agriculture’s 
Southern Research Laboratory (Dallas) 
is stepping up its research in cotton 
fiber, yarns, fabrics, etc.; pine gum, 
turpentine and rosin; food and drug 
problems; is looking for qualified 
chemists. Salary range: $5,440 to 
$10,320/year. 

e Houdry Process Corp. has bro- 
ken ground for a new 10,000-sq.-ft. 
building to be added to its research 
and development facilities at Lin- 
wood, Pa. 

e Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp.’s National Carbon Division will 
dedicate its new “multimillion-dollar” 
laboratory in Parma, O., Sept. 18. 
Designed for basic research in chemi- 
cal and solid-state physics (molecular, 
atomic, and subatomic structure of 
solids), the laboratory is already in 
operation. 

e According to Resources Minister 
Jean Lesage and Lincoln Thiesmeyer, 
president of the Pulp and Paper Re- 


search Institute of Canada, the Ca- 
nadian government will build pulp and 
paper research laboratories worth 
$2.25 million at Pointe Claire, Que. 

e And Canadian Industries Ltd. 
says it will add to its plastics research 
and development laboratory facilities 
on the site of CIL’s Fabrikoid works 
at New Toronto. 

e Carter Oil Co. (Tulsa, Okla.) has 
formed a geochemical research sec- 
tion, Object: to study the origin and 
accumulation of petroleum and to 
analyze rocks and minerals. 

e Linde Air Products Co., division 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., 
is planning several expansions of its 
research laboratories at Tonawanda, 
N.Y. New additions will cost more 
than $350,000, give Linde 9,800 sq. 
ft. of added lab space. A 4,800-sq.-ft. 
cryogenics lab (for studies of gases at 
low temperatures) is nearing comple- 
tion. A future 500,000-sq.-ft. lab for 
studying matter at high pressures will 
include equipment capable of produc- 
ing pressure higher than 200,000 psi. 





NOBEL prize winner and peni- 
cillin pioneer Sir Howard Florey 
(center) is briefed on the new 
antibiotic, oleandomycin, by a 
member of the team that found it. 
He’s Pfizer’s W. D. Celmar (left) 
shown here with Karl Brunings, 
director of chemical research. Oc- 





Pointers for a Pioneer 


casion: a recent Pfizer research 
seminar at which Florey was guest 
speaker. Oleandomycin has shown 
activity against Gram-positive path- 
ogens, is named for one structural 
component that duplicates a natural 
sugar found only in the oleander 
plant. 
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Have you considered its advantages 
for liquid detergent formulations ? 


NEOLENE 


400 


intermediate for 
synthetic detergents 





As you know, the liquid detergent business is booming. 
The American housewife is buying more and more liquid 
detergents for washing clothes and dishes. To the formu- 
lator with an eye to profits and sales, NEOLENE 400 can 
be a “‘liquid asget’”’ indeed. This high-quality hydrocarbon 
is supremely economical. In fact, its many notable proper- 
ties have earned for NEOLENE a key position with the 
major processers. We welcome the chance to discuss its 
advantages for your formulations. 


FAST DELIVERIES, TOO 

Count on the Continental Oil Company, producer of 
NEOLENE 400, for prompt delivery as well as unvarying 
quality. Conoco’s strategically located distribution facili- 
ties assure the fastest, most efficient service by tank car, 
tank truck, or barge. The advantage, of course, is in lower 
inventory requirements. 


<<" €QNOCO * 


Ek Petrochemicals 


©1956, Continental Oil Company 


Technical Service— 


Conoco’s Technical Sales Service Lab- 
oratory is ready to help you with your 
problems. Continental Oil Company, 
Petrochemical Department, Division 
U-1, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N. Y.+ 1353 No. North Branch Street, 
Chicago, Ill. » Export: Airco Company 
International, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Petrochemical know-how 
from the ground up! 


v 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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BALTIMORE 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY | 


RESEARCH 


Dump ‘Hot Wastes’ in Sea? 


As the world’s nuclear power plants 
increase in number, disposal of their 
radioactive waste materials will be- 
come a problem of major proportions. 
Since the ocean is one logical place 
for such waste, chemists and biologists 
must ascertain what effect, if any, the 
“hot” effluent will have on marine life. 
That information is, in fact, the object 
of long-range research now under way 
at the Hawaiian Marine Laboratory 
(operated by the University of Hawaii) 
on palm-fringed Coconut Island near 
Honolulu. 

Armed with a new $34,000 Atomic 
Energy Commission 2-year contract— 
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$1,000 more than its previous AEC 
contract—the lab is probing the effects 
of nuclear bombs, fall-out, etc., on 
fish and other ocean-derived food. 
Data it develops will help fix the rules 
for waste disposal. 

So far, marine life appears to be 
less vulnerable to radioactivity than 
are mammals. Howard Boroughs 
(pencil in hand), who heads up the 
lab’s radioisotope research, reports 
that fish excrete radioactive strontium, 
for instance, much faster than do rats 
and monkeys. About 95% of the 
isotope is eliminated in from one to 
four days. 


RES eS ey 
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DEMAND AND GET 
THE FINEST QUALITY! 


SPECIFY _ 


(Gatta=t-3colal= One ae 
MADE ONLY 


Firestone 


The World’s Largest Rubber Producer 


This New Shenae: - 
of Synthetic Rubber is now 
available in Latex or Dry Rubber 


All GR-S used to be the same . . . but things have changed! 
Today one synthetic stands out above the rest . . . it’s FR-S, 
the general-purpose synthetic made by Firestone. More than 
just a new name, FR-S is Firestone’s new, improved, high 
quality synthetic that is fast becoming the NEW, HIGH 
STANDARD for the industry, 

A Firestone Technical man will be glad to give you full 
information on FR-S and its applications to your product. 
Phone or write Firestone, Synthetic Rubber and Latex 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Copyright 1956, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Now Available at ASHTABULA 


If you plan to use acetylene as a raw material 
in your proposed new plant, consider these ad- 
vantages of the Ashtabula, Ohio, area: 


1. Acetylene by Pipe Line. Acetylene gas can 
be generated at the Union Carsipe plant in 
Ashtabula and piped directly to you. In fact, 
acetylene now can be piped safely and econom- 
ically for many miles. 


2. Plant Sites Available. Choice locations for 


your new plant are available in or near Ashtabula, 
and well within piping distance of volume 
acetylene. 


3. Ashtabula—A New Chemical 
Chemicals now produced in the Ashtabula area, 
in addition to acetylene and calcium carbide, 
include sodium, chlorine, oxygen, HCl, lime 
slurry, polyvinyl chloride, and trichlorethylene. 
Nitrogen is also available in large volumes. 
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4. Transportation—Rail or Water. Ashtabula 


is served by the New York Central, the Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Nickel Plate Railroads. With its 
location on Lake Erie, your products can be 
shipped by barge to all parts of the United States 
reached by inland waterways. Completion of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway will offer further advantages 
for bulk shipments. 





Union CarsidE is also produced at Niagara 
Falls, New York; Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan; and 
Portland, Oregon, in addition to Ashtabula. 
Bulk shipments to chemical users can be made 
from any of these plants, including Ashtabula. 
Drum stocks for industrial users are maintained 
at 111 warehouses throughout the United States. 

Whatever your plans or requirements, you are 
invited to telephone or write to LINDE’s CARBIDE- 
ACETYLENE DEPARTMENT for complete technical 
information and counsel. 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street [ag New York 17, N. Y. 


| 

| LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
| 

| 

| Offices in Other Principal Cities 


_| “Linde” and “Union” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
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Technology 


Newsletter 


Bae The feasibility of chemical evaporation-control in industrial and 
CHEMICAL WEEK maniclpes Went meas systems is now undergoing its severest test thus far. In 

collaboration with six government agencies, a team of North Texas State College 
July 28, 1956 students is studying the physical and biological effects of hexadecanol (cetyl 
alcohol) on the waters of Oklahoma City’s 5.8-acre Kid’s Lake. 





Hexadecanol was chosen because it spreads readily on water, forms 
continuous monomolecular film. The film permits oxygen and other gases to 
enter the water while providing a barrier against evaporation. 





Preliminary tests by the Bureau of Reclamation showed that hexa- 
decanol reduced evaporation of water in pans by as much as 45-64%. If 
similar results are obtained on Kid’s Lake—without adverse effect on marine 
life or potability of the water—large-scale application of hexadecanol will begin 
next summer on Lake Hefner, one of Oklahoma City’s largest reservoirs. 


Meta-xylylenediamine’s prospects seem as bright as those of its recently 
commercialized parent—isophthalic acid. Oronite Chemical Co. holds high 
hopes for the new derivative as a curing agent for epoxy resins, raw material 
for di-isocyanate intermediates and high-molecular-weight polyamides. 





Reaction characteristics of the new product are more typical of 
aliphatic than of aromatic diamines. Di-isocyanates derived from meta-xylylene- 
diamine react more slowly with hydroxyl groups, more rapidly with carboxyl 
groups than do available di-isocynates. This variation in reactivity, Oronite feels, 
will open the door to many applications. 


One way to make the diamine is to react isophthalic acid with 
ammonia, then hydrogenate the resulting nitrile. Though Oronite isn’t ready to 
disclose process details, its past offerings of orthophthalonitrile samples tend 
to indicate that this is the route it is taking. 





If all goes as expected, the company will build a plant to produce 
the new diamine for 50-70¢/lb. (development quantities are going for $2.50/Ib.) 
—the cost range of hexamethylenediamine with which it’s roughly competitive. 
Oronite gives no hint of the anticipated size of the plant, says only that “it will 
be scaled to the market.” 


In another new endeavor in the same field, California Standard has 
awarded a contract (to Fluor) for a benzoic-toluic recovery unit, which will be 
tied into the isophthalic acid plant. Scheduled for completion this year, the unit 
will turn out several million pounds of product per year. Oronite will sell the 
material for approximately 20¢/Ib. It will not be pure enough for use as a food 
preservative, but is expected to find a market in such jobs as modifying alkyds 





+ 
Synthesis of the pituitary hormone, vasopressin, was reported last week 
3 by a team of chemists at Cornell University Medical College. The material 
i obtained from natural sources exists in two forms: lysine-vasopressin from hog 
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pituitaries; arginine-vasopressin from beef glands. Only the synthetic lysine 
derivative is as active biologically as the natural extract. 


Vasopressin is a blood-pressure-raising antidiuretic agent used in the 
treatment of diabetes insipidus and other conditions; the synthetic product is 


expected to eliminate allergic reactions caused by contaminants in the animal 
extracts. 


Vincent du Vigneaud headed the Cornell team. He also led the group 
that synthesized oxytocin, the only other pituitary hormone that can be made 
in the laboratory. 


Brooks & Perkins last week confirmed its plan to become the second 
commercial producer of magnesium (CW Business Newsletter, July 21). The 
company is part owner (with Dominion Magnesium, Ltd. of Canada) of Alabama 
Metallurgical Corp., which will operate a plant at Selma, Ala. 


Groundbreaking for the $7-million, 10,000-tons/year plant is sched- 
uled for this fall, with production of magnesium and calcium metal due to begin 
in 57. The plant will treat dolomite ore by the ferrosilicon process—the method 
employed by Dominion and used extensively in government plants. The new 
facilities, says B & P, will incorporate Dominion-developed technological im- 
provements that have not been economically feasible in that company’s existing 
operations. 





Magnesium produced at Selma will be a special high-purity metal 
(99.95%, compared with 99.8% for electrolytic magnesium) premium-priced at 
about 10% higher than the present commercial grade. Most of the output will be 
earmarked for use in producing titanium, zirconium, uranium, special low-iron 
alloys and other metals that must meet stringent purity tests. 





Mental drugs may find a place in treating alcoholism. In the Canadian 
Medical Assn. journal (for June), S. E. C. Turvey reports on their use as 
adjuncts to other types of therapy. In three separate studies, 83 alcoholics were 
fed the tranquilizer, meprobamate. Turvey found it to be a more satisfactory 
relaxant than are the barbiturates. It helped relieve tensions, anxieties, tremors, 
depression and craving for alcohol, he reports. 





Watch for word on Vulcamicina, a new antibiotic being investigated 
in Italy. Tests so far indicate that it is highly effective against septicemia, 
pleurisy, scarlet fever and various diseases of the bones and heart. 





Aside from its indicated activity against bacteria that are unaffected 
by other antibiotics, Vulcamicina is said to be assimilated by the body 50 times 
faster than some currently used antibiotics. (Its name, incidentally, is derived 
from the word “volcano”: it was uncovered in a lab near Vesuvius.) 
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All users of hydrofluoric acid, large and small, can learn 
a lot, be saved a lot, for their tomorrows through Pennsalt’s 
new free counseling service. How can Pennsalt help keep 
you ahead of the game? 


... through guidance in purchasing 


You may be able to cut HF costs considerably by 
changing grade, container, volume, purchasing schedule, 
or storage facilities. Pennsalt will help you decide what’s 
best for you. 


... through advice in handling and traffic 
What’s the safest, most economical method for you to 


i, 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Appleton, Wis.— Regent 3-9307 
Chicago 1, Ill.— Andover 3-6170 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio—Main 1-3168 


Paterson 1, N.J.—Lambert 5-3500 

Philadelphia 2, Pa.—Locust 4-3852 

Cleveland 2, Ohio—Main 1-6205 Pittsburgh 19, Pa.—Atlantic 1-5233 

Decatur, Ga.—Evergreen 9690 St. Louis 1, Mo.—Parkview 5-8394 
Tacoma 2, Wash.—Market 9101 
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Detroit 26, Mich.— Woodward 1-8051 


users 


Keep ahead of competition 
through the latest word 
on buying and handling HYDROFLUORIC ACID 














handle hydrofluoric acid and other heavy chemicals? 
How to unload, dilute, store, pump, etc.? Materials for 
tanks, pipes? Pennsalt has the answers for you—free. 


GET SET FOR TOMORROW—NOW! Hydrofluoric acid 
is being used in more and more chemical and nuclear 
processes every day. Keep ahead—call the nearest 
Pennsalt office or send the coupon—no obligation. 


USERS OF CAUSTIC SODA, CHLORINE, AMMONIA: 
You too can best plan for tomorrow with Pennsalt’s free 
guidance. Phone or use the coupon for full information. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Three Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Industrial Chemicals Division 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
Three Penn Center Plaza, Philadeiphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Please send a representative to discuss with me our company’s 
plans for tomorrow involving heavy industrial chemicals. 


Name Title 





Company 
Street Address____ 
City 
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million long tons 


FREE-EUROPE* FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION 
The trend is up—but slowly 


Sweden was up 13%, but nitrogen was 
down 2%, and phosphates were off 
5%. In the United Kingdom, nitrogen 
consumption increased 3% and potash 
was up 0.5%; but phosphates over- 
shadowed these gains with a 12% 
decline. 

On the other hand, many countries 
scored notable over-all gains in ferti- 
lizer demand, ranging from a rela- 
tively low 7% increase in Ireland to a 
52% surge in Turkey; total plant food 
demand in France was up 10.8%; in 
Germany, 9.7%; Greece, 20%; Ice- 
land, 17%; Netherlands and Switzer- 
land, each 10%. 

Over-all, consumption of nitroge- 
nous fertilizers in all OEEC member 
countries in °54-’55 increased by 7%, 
compared with a 9% climb in the 
preceding year. Use of phosphates 
and potash was less impressive, 
dropped from 14% and 11% gains, 
respectively, in °53-'54, to 3% and 
4% gains in the following season. 
(Quantitatively, however, the use of 
phosphates is still greater than that of 
potash or nitrogen.) 

Delayed Reaction: Production of 
fertilizers in OEEC countries climbed 





faster during the ’54-’55 season than 
in previous years. Nitrogen output 
rose to 2.76 million long tons, phos- 


8] — 
Crop 
year 

ending 


*53 '54 '55 ’56 
est. 


"53 °54 55 '56 
est. 


53 '54 '55 '56 
est. 











Overseas, the Pace Slows 


While the U.S. farm chemicals busi- 
ness this year is caught in the pinch 
of a long-expected economic squeeze, 
ag-chem marketers in free Europe are 
having some supply/demand problems 
of their own—but with a significant 
difference. Poser there: consumption 
and output of the chief fertilizer in- 
gredients (potash, nitrogen, phosphates) 
are increasing, but at a sluggish rate. 

What is happening in the European 
fertilizer market—and why—is de- 
tailed in a comprehensive report pre- 
pared by the Organization for Europe- 
an Economic Cooperation.* Here are 
some highlights from the survey: 


*“OEEC membership is comprised of the foliow- 
ing 17 countries: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and United King 
dom, The U.S. and Canada, though not members 
of the organization, participate in its work. 
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The European fertilizer picture, 
though not as bright as producers 
might wish, is not beset by the econom- 
ic slump that plagues this country; 
actually, both production and con- 
sumption are increasing, but far more 
slowly than in the past few years. 

One moderating factor in the slack- 
ening fertilizer demand is that the 
prime cause in many countries—bad 
weather—is of a temporary nature. Too, 
unusually large increases in fertilizer 
consumption during the 1953-’54 sea- 
son made demand in °54-’55 look 
worse than it actually was. Specifically, 
here’s how some of the nations fared 
during the past few seasons: 

In Belgium, Denmark and Luxem- 
bourg, total consumption during the 
54-55 season was down 3.5%, 6% 
and 8%, respectively. Potash use in 


phates (P2O;) to 2.98 million, potash 
(K20) to 2.83 million. 

The percentage production increase 
varied slightly from one nutrient to 
another—15% for potash, 12% for 
nitrogenous materials, 11% for phos- 
phates. (Increases in the °53-'54 sea- 
son were 11%, 7% and 10%, re- 
spectively.) 

However, fertilizer output this year 
is expected to grow much more slowly 
—about 6% for nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers, 3% for phosphates, 4% for 
potash. 

In general, production capacity was 
used quite effectively during the °54- 
*55 season. Superphosphate was an 
exception; two years ago, only two- 
thirds of all superphosphate capacity 
was in use, and during the past year 
additional 2% capacity came on- 
stream, adding to industry’s difficulties. 

The report indicates that cost of 
nitrogenous fertilizers to farmers 
tended to drop in 1954-55, compared 
with the previous year. There was, 
however, no such marked trend for 
phosphates or potash. Over the past 
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five years prices of the three types of 
fertilizers have developed in different 
ways. Generally speaking, the phos- 
phates have risen more than the nitro- 
genous materials, though in some 
countries prices of either or both of 
these plant nutrients have actually 
skidded since 1949-50. Potash ferti- 
lizer costs to farmers decreased during 
this period in 8 of the 17 OEEC 
countries: 

Imports and Exports: Imports of 
nitrogenous and phosphate fertilizers 
from nonmember countries are insig- 
nificant. Nitrogenous materials, almost 
exclusively in the form of sodium ni- 
trate from Chile, accounted for less 
than 3% of total consumption in 
*54-’55. 

Imports of phosphate were even 
smaller, totaled only about 1.5% of 
phosphorus fertilizers used in OEEC 
countries. 

Potash fertilizer imports are largest. 
Member countries buy some 10-15% 
of their potash needs from nonmember 
nations, mainly from eastern Germany; 
total imports of this nutrient in °54- 
*55 surged more than 30% over the 
amounts bought in the preceding sea- 
son—far surpassed percentage gains 
in production (15%) and consumption 
(4%). 

These large potash imports are not, 
however, linked to any lack of supplies 
in the OEEC area. Instead, they’re 
tied to general trade relations with 
nonmember countries; in fact, the 
member countries exported 28% more 
potash in ’54-’55 than in the preceding 
season. 

The expanding export business in 
potash (and nitrogen, which increased 
6% in 54-55) is due primarily to the 
need for bigger markets, now that 
total production is outpacing con- 
sumption. 

Whereas exports of potash and 
nitrogen increased significantly in ’54- 
*55, phosphates did quite the opposite, 
slumped a full 12%. 

Lime Lag: Use of lime in the 
OEEC area as a whole plummeted in 
the °54-’55 season to a level 27.5% 
lower than in the preceding period. 
Unfavorable weather in the fall of 
*54 caused the severe cutback, held 
consumption to just over 4.6 million 
long tons (expressed as calcium oxide). 

Annual consumption of lime re- 
ported by OEEC countries does not, 
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however, cover the actual amounts 
applied by farmers, since many of 
them use marl, waste lime and other 
calcareous materials in quantities that 
cannot be accurately determined. Still 
other amounts are added in lime-con- 
taining fertilizers. The additional lim- 
ing material from these two sources 
is estimated at about 40-50% of the 
quantities delivered by the trade. 
Scme countries have a preference 
for special types of lime. But over-all, 
more than half of the total quantity 
applied in member countries was in 
the form of limestone and chalk. 
The estimated lime consumption 
pattern for the ’55-’56 season is not 
too different from the preceding year: 
in percent of total consumption, 


burned lime accounted for 17.4%; 
slaked lime, 1.2%; limestone and 
chalk, 62.6%; waste lime, 12.6%; 
others, 6.2%. 

In ’54-’55, the shares of the market 
held by slaked lime and waste lime 
were virtually the same. Burned lime 
and the “others” category were 19.7% 
and 7.1% of the total, respectively; 
limestone and chalk, 58.8%. 

In all, Europe’s fertilizer and lime 
marketers can probably look for some 
business improvements, especially if 
the farmers have reasonably good luck 
with the weather. At any rate, things 
could be a lot worse—though slowed 
down from a run to a walk, free 
Europe’s ag-chem industries are still 
moving ahead. 





Fertilizers in OEEC Member Countries* 


(million long tons) 


(with percent change compared with preceding years) 





PRODUCTION 





Potash 
(K,O) 


Nitrogen 
(N) 


Phosphates 
(P.O;) 





1955-5 + 4% 











2.59 +12% 


. 76 + 6% 


+ 6% 


30 + 7% 














CONSUMPTION 





Potash 
(K.O) 


Nitrogen 
(N) 


Phosphates 
(P.O5) 





1952-53 + 49 


1953-54 +119, 
+ 4% 


+ 6% 


1954-55 


1955-56 2.50 











2.02 1% 2.76 


+ 6% 
+ 14% 
2.59 | + 3% 


+ 6% 














liminary, °55-’56 figures are estimated. 





* Organization for European Economic Cooperation; 1954-55 figures are pre- 

















Ultra package ...tor ultra tans 


“Positively Prevents Sunburn for Millions” is the proud boast 
of Rolley, Inc. of California for its tanning cream “Sea ’n’ Ski”. 
Enriched with special emollients to guarantee this claim, 
“Sea’n’Ski” has a creamy consistency which does not lend itself 
to rigid packaging. President Charles Rolley, an authority on 
better. merchandising techniques, completed exhaustive tests 
to determine a better packaging method . . . switched a large 
portion of “Sea ’n’ Ski” to BRACON squeeze-to-use tubes. 

This added consumer convenience has helped to make“ Sea 
*n’ Ski” the nation’s largest selling tanning cream. . . evidence 
of motivating power when both product and package are 
outstanding. 

BRACON tubes and bottles are economical, functional and 
appealing to the eye and touch. They do not roll up to obliter- 
ate product identity when contents are gone. Gentle squeeze 
action makes BRACON tubes and bottles ideal for packaging 
most powders, creams, and sprays. Let our laboratory analyze 
your product for BRACON squeeze-to-use packaging . . . no 
obligation. Phone or write for further details. 


BRADLEY CONTAINER CORPORATION 


Se Maynard, Mass. — New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto 
‘ 
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Silvichemicals: From 


Tree-tapping chemical producers 
are coming up with a host of new 
silvichemicals — materials extracted 
from the noncellulosic part of trees. 
Many of these compounds are still in 
development stages, but enthusiastic 
study and promotion by several West 
Coast firms may soon create many 
new markets for tree-derived chem- 
icals. 

A_ few silvichemicals, e.g., naval 
stores and natural rubber, have been 
around for a long time. But the newer 
products now on the way may well 
instill new life into this ancient indus- 
try. Here are some of the materials 
you'll probably be hearing more about 
in the near future. 

From Redwood, Lignosulfonates: 
Pacific Lumber Co., with a new red- 
wood bark extraction plant ready for 
Operation at Scotia, Calif., now’ has 
two silvichemicals commercially avail- 
able: a caustic soda extract, trade- 
named Palconate, and a sulfonated 
product, Palcotan, made by cooking 
the bark with sodium sulfite and 
soda ash instead of caustic soda. 

The new 10-million-lbs./year contin- 
uous unit (cost: $0.25 million) replaces 
a 2-million-lbs./year batch plant used 
by the firm while proving the process 
and developing markets for the two 
main products. 

Palco expects its lignosulfonate 
products to find wide use in oil-well 
drilling muds, ore flotation, leather 
tanning and water treatment. Other 
potential outlets include use as a dis- 
persing agent, phenol replacement, 
tannin replacement and ceramic bind- 
er. The new materials have much 
lower molecular weights than ligno- 
sulfonates derived from wood or 
waste pulping liquor (an average of 
400, compared with about 12,000 for 
the latter) and are more soluble. Sell- 
ing price is 8¢/lb., f.o.b. Scotia, Calif. 

Opportunities in Hemlock: Mean- 
while, Rayonier is about to start up 
its new Rayflo plant at Vancouver, 
B.C., where hemlock bark extracts— 
in many respects similar to Palco’s 
redwood bark extracts—will be made. 

The Vancouver unit output will 
replace that of Rayonier’s 2-year-old 
pilot - plant operation at Grays 
Harbor; some of the latter’s installa- 
tion will be shifted to make other 
now-developing silvichemicals. 

Rayonier also has a couple of prod- 
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ucts in the development stage. One is 
a low-cost, high-grade resorcinol-type 
phenolic resin intermediate, HT 120, 
identified only as a “sodium salt of a 
polymeric polyphenol.” Market evalua- 
tion price is 10¢/lb. in bags, f.o.b. 
Shelton, Wash. The other is myricetin, 
a hexahydroxy bioflavonoid with 
potential clinical applications. It con- 
stitutes up to 2% of the bark of lodge- 
pole pines growing west of the 
Cascades—much lower concentrations 
occur in pines east of the mountains. 

Crown Zellerbach, too, is intensively 
studying silvichemicals, recently initi- 
ated a major market evaluation pro- 
gram on #-conidendroi. The chem- 
ical’s precursor—conidendrin—is pres- 
ent in substantial amounts in western 
hemlock sulfite waste liquor. (Coniden- 
drin itself has no known commercial 
uses, though CZ explored the market 
thoroughly with several hundred 
pounds produced in a pilot plant in 
Camas, Wash.) 

The -conidendrol—obtained by 
demethylation of conidendrin with 
pyridine hydrochloride—shows prom- 
ise as an antioxidant for resins and 
rubber (particularly oil-extended GRS). 
Its complex nature and optical activity 
suggest possibilities as an intermediate 
in the synthesis of chemicals and 
biologicals, too. 

Development price of £-conidendrol 
is $3/lb.; but if current market studies 
prove successful, the firm will build 
a 1-ton/day plant, probably drop the 
price to about $1.50. 

Further along is CZ’s field-testing 
program on Greenz 30, a zinc complex 
plant nutrient based on dried sulfite 
waste liquor. It may supplement 
Greenz 26, an iron-containing com- 
plex. Manganese and copper com- 
plexes are also being researched. 

Trailing along in the research stage 
are two other Crown Zellerbach prod- 
ucts—thujaplicin and thujic acid— 
seven-membered ring extracts of west- 
ern red cedar wood. 

Many more chemicals will likely 
come from the forests as the industry 
increases chemical research budgets. 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber, for 
example, has just completed a $200,- 
000 expansion of its by-products lab 
at Bellingham, Wash. The firm thereby 
doubles its research activities, provides 
further evidence of the mounting 
interest in silvichemicals. 
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Dichloroacetic Acid, a strong organic acid. under- 
goes the normal reactions of such acids. The two 
chlorine atoms offer many substitutive possibilities. 
For additional reactivity of the carboxyl group, 
the acid chloride, currently under development by 
Kay-Fries, should be of interest. To manufacturers 
of drugs, dyes, and general organic chemicals, these 
products offer many possibilities in synthesis. 


dichloroacetic 


KAY-FRIES SPECIFICATIONS 


(Tentative) 
purity: 98% min. 
m. p.: 10.5° C. min. 


TYPICAL KEACTIONS 


aniline or 


b:s- (4-amino-subst. - 
subst. anilines 


pheny!) -acetic acid 


(In this reaction di-subst.-anilinoacetic acids may also be obtained.) 


2C,H;OH +. Cl.CHCOOH - 


phenol 


->(C,H-O).CHCOOH 


diphenoxyacetic acid 


+ 2HCI 


2NaOR + 


sodium alcoholate 


Cl. CHCOOH—— (RO). CHCOOH 


dialkoxyacetic acid 


2NaCl 


TECHNICAL BULLETIN AVAILABLE 


American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


Selling Agents For 


KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 


CHEMICALS, INC. F 
ae 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16,.N. ¥. MUrroy Hill 6-0661 
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We're still pinning tails on BORON 


with our eyes open! 





How many tails will this mule have? Our researchers play 

this game every day, pinning new tails on boron as they develop 
new products. It’s a game with no limits; only one rule— 

keep eyes wide open to new uses, new economies, new benefits 
from borates. Today you see borax toughening steel and 
softening leather; growing crops and killing weeds; fining glass, 
improving gasoline, and making paints flameproof. In this 

20th century, nearly every industry uses borates or boron 
chemicals and relies on us to come up with the newest answers. 
And tomorrow—who knows how many tails boron will have? 


PACIFIC 


® 
ep, tenttn RettnaeimmiSeeon COAST 


MANUFACTURERS OF FAMOUS ‘20 MULE TEAM’’ PACKAGE PRODUCTS 


BORAX COMPANY 





























Here are borates.. 
in every form.. 
for every possible use 


Borax 

Boric Acid 

Borax 5 Mol 

Anhydrous Borax 

Borax Glass 

Ammonium Biborate 

Ammonium Pentaborate 

Potassium Pentaborate 

Potassium Tetraborate 

Sodium Metaborate 

Rasorite® Anhydrous 
Sodium Borate Concentrates 

Rasorite® Sodium Borate Concentrates 

Elemental Boron 


Borester® Boric Acid Esters: 
Trimethyl Borate 

Triethyl Borate 

Tri-n-Butyl Borate 

Tri-n-Amyl] Borate 

Tri-n-Hexy] Borate 

Tri-n-Octyl Borate 

Tri-n-Dodecyl Borate 
Tri-Hexylene Glycol Biborate 
Tri-o-Cresyl Borate 
Tri-(2-Cyclohexyleyclohexyl) Borate 
Tri-(Diisobutylcarbinyl) Borate 
Tri-n-Propyl] Borate 
Tri-(Methylisobutylearbinyl) Borate 
Tristearyl Borate 

Trioleyl Borate 
Tri-(1-Ethynylcyclohexyl) Borate 
Tri-(2-Phenylcyclohexyl) Borate 
Triphenyl Borate 
Tri-o-Chlorophenyl] Borate 
Triethanolamine Borate 
Triisopropanolamine Borate 





100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.* 630 Shatto Place, Los Angeles 5, California 
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In light of the likely steel strike impact, final ’56 evaluation of sales 
and production of coke-oven chemicals will doubtless be distorted. How greatly, 
of course, can’t be determined until sometime next year. For purposes of com- 
parison, though, a just-out Bureau of Mines rundown of activity in the coal 
and coke industry during 1955 should come in handy. 





A 24% rise in coal carbonized last year (to 104.8 million tons), 
the agency reports, brought a proportionate increase in output of the primary 
coal chemicals materials: coke-oven gas, ‘ammonia, crude tar and crude light 
oil. The advances over ’54 production: coke-oven gas, 25%; ammonia, 18%; 
crude tar, 19%; crude light oil, 21%. 


The increased supply of the latter two resulted in higher output of 


tar and light oil derivatives ranging from 17% for creosote oil to a hefty 84% 
for crude naphthalene. 


Except for sale of ammonium sulfate, coal chemicals kept pace with 
production, and stocks remained little changed from the previous year. Am- 
monium sulfate sales in 55 lagged 109 million Ibs. behind production of a shade 
under 2 billion lbs. Result: producers’ stocks hopped up to some 418 million 
Ibs. (as of the last day of the year) despite an earlier price cut. 


Naphthalene production, as expected, rose sharply—from 100 million 
Ibs. in ’54 to an impressive 184.2 million last year. Reason for the jump, of 
course, can be directly attributed to the terrific demand from phthalic anhydride 
makers. How rosy were naphthalene sales? Nearly 174 million lbs. moved in 


°55, brought in $9.5 million, compared with ’54’s 97.3 million lbs., which sold 
for $4.3 million. 


Benzene, the chief light oil derivative, says the bureau’s 55 survey, 
moved well when prices dropped early in the year, and supply and demand 
remained in close balance throughout the year. Sales of all such light oil deriva- 
tives amounted to 225 million gal., valued at $75 million. The increase over 
°54: 42 million gal. and $9 million in value. 


Some further industry economics: value of coke, breeze, gas and coal 
chemicals used and sold by producing companies last year totaled $1.6 billion; 
value of coal delivered to coke plants was $943 million. Thus the value of 
products made by carbonizing coal at coke plants was $692 million greater than 
the value of the coal from which they were obtained. 


And industry, too, has been busy spotlighting sales performance of 
some chemical commodities. The Automotive Division of the Chemical Special- 
ties Manufacturers Assn., for example, has just released results of its first anti- 
freeze market survey conducted in cooperation with manufacturers reportedly 
accounting for some 97% of such production in the U. S. 





According to the survey, total sales for 55 were 110 million gal., 
with ethylene glycol (permanent) types stretching their lead over the methanol 
(volatile) types. The breakdown: 79 million gal. (72% of the market) for the 
former; 31 million gal., or 28%., for the volatiles, 
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(Continued) 


CSMA’s present plan is to continue the antifreeze rundown on an 
annual basis. 


There are two reasons behind the drop late last week in domestic 
terpin hydrate prices—influx of foreign material and lower import quotes. 
Imported material, earlier in the week, was reduced to 65¢/Ib., f.0.b. New York 
or Philadelphia, freight equalized with St. Louis, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Reports are that contract customers for the material—largely 
of German origin—will be protected at that price until about mid-September. 


U.S. makers are now offering NF material, in crystal or powdered form, 
at 70¢/lb. in 100-Ib. drums 





Not unexpected is this week’s lower copper hydrate tag. Some ob- 
servers are surprised that the 3¢/lb. hydrate reduction lagged so long behind the 
raft of other copper-chemical cuts (CW Market Newsletter, July 21) sparked by 
the metal’s downward skid a couple of weeks ago. 





At any rate, the weekend move pegs c.l. quantities of copper hydrate 
to the basis of 5442 ¢/lb., and Lc.l. to 55¢. 


On the other hand, traders aren’t so sure that the price of black copper 
oxide will slip from its current 57¢/lb. (c.1.) plateau despite the downtrend of 
the metal and other copper salts. Their reasoning: when copper and most of its 
chemical derivatives were springing higher earlier this year (CW Market News- 
letters, March 3; March 31), oxide remained stable. 


Want to know at what level the 1956 crop of soybeans will move? 
A price forecast will be a feature of this year’s 36th annual American Soybean 
Assn. convention at the University of Illinois Aug. 13-16. The crystal-baller: 
U. of I. farm economist T. A. Hieronymus. 





The producers’ get-together, which is being held in conjunction with 
the National Soybean Processors Assn.’s annual business meeting, will also hear 
reports on the newly formed Soybean Council of America and on U. S. export 
markets; and panel discussions on the quality of U. S. soybeans and on the 
federal grading standards. 


SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending July 23, 1956 


DOWN 





Change New Price 
Copper oxychloride, dms., c.l., works . : . $0.02 $0.53 
Copper hydrate, c.l., frt. alid. E. of Miss. ................. 0.03 0.545 
Copper hydrate, lLc.l., same basis 0.03 0.55 
Refd. bees wax, USP, bleached, white brick, 100-Ib. ctns. .. 0.03 6.77 
Terpin hydrate, NF. crys., powd., dom., 100-lb. drms. . eee S| 0.70 
Terpin hydrate, imp., f.0.b., NY or Phila. ........ ee 0.025 0.65 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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NEW HIGH PURITY 


amides 


guaranteed minimum amide content...90% 


Improved foam stability ... improved 
detergency as well as cost savings can be 
effected in lauryl sulfate and alkyl aryl 
sulfonate detergent formulations with the new 
Stepan high purity amides. These new 
products are all diethanolamides, offering 
exceptional purity and a particularly low 
amide ester content. They are guaranteed to 
have an amide content of 90% minimum, 

a free amine content of 7% maximum 

and a .5% maximum acid value. 


STEPAN STEPAN STEPAN 
* P-616G °* P-621 °P-650 


A high active lauramide. A high active amide of diethanol- A diethanolamide based 
The amide content is 94% amine, containing the lauric and on coconut fatty acids, 
minimum lauric amide. myristic amides in the ratio of 


75% and 25% respectively. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND SAMPLES 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
: 20 North Wacker Drive * Chicago 6, Illinois 
Fa Telephone: CEntral 6-5511 
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Vhcoke : Chemical Corporation selects 


BAKER PERKINS mixers for processing 


rocket propellant 





Scala aaa. 


* 





Baker Perkins Inc. 


Chemical Machinery Division 
Saginaw, Michigan 





The mixing of rocket propellant from new high-energy fuel materials 
is a sensitive, highly demanding operation. The mixers which do 
this blending must therefore be not only efficient, but dependable. 

Baker Perkins No. 15 Mixer shown here is but one of many 

bn in the rocket propellant field. This unit at the 

ol Chemical Corporation is enclosed in an explosion-proof 
room of reinforced concrete, and is engineered for complete 
remote control operation. Powered by a 50 H.P. silent chain drive 
motor, the No. 15 Mixer is constructed of Stainless Steel, and 
jacketed to carry 125 psi pressure of steam or water.:Its Sigma 
blades revolve on anti-friction bearings, hydraulic tilt is provided 
for the mixing chamber, and the vacuum cover is pedestal mounted. 
Working capacity of this mixer is 100 gallons, and total capacity 
150 gallons. If you have a process that calls for a high-performance 
mixer, write Baker Perkins for complete catalog. 


933 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY © THIRD OF A SPECIAL SERIES 


THE SHORTAGE OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS: 


A Threat to 
Economic Progress 


THERE are two paramount reasons for concern 
over the serious shortage of scientists and engi- 
neers that now confronts the United States: 


@ The first reason, with which this editorial 
deals, is that continued expansion of our 
economy and further increases in our liv- 
ing standards are threatened unless we 
train more scientists and engineers and 
use them more effectively. 


@ The second reason for concern is that we 
run the risk of falling behind the Soviet 
Union in the technology so essential to 
national security. The consequences of 
losing this race to the Russians are not 
comforting. (The possibility that this 
might happen over the next few years was 
discussed in an earlier editorial in this 
series. ) 

The crucial contribution of scientists and en- 
gineers to the well-being of the American people 
has been to find ways of making better use of 
limited resources, to make equipment more 
productive, to develop new and better products 
that enrich our lives, to enable us to live longer 
and be healthier. They have made this contribu- 
tion with greater success in the last 15 years 
than ever before, but it has required progres- 
sively more resources and more trained people. 

During this 15-year period our annual pro- 
duction of goods and services, in dollars of 
constant purchasing power, has almost doubled. 
Since our total population has increased only 
25 percent, this has meant a tremendous rise in 
the economic well-being of the American people 
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as a whole. But in accomplishing this, the num- 
ber of scientists and engineers has been more 
than doubled. 


Tasks for Research 


If the American economy is to continue to 
grow and if our living standards are to show 
further improvement, the work of scientists and 
engineers must be stepped up even more in the 
years ahead. Unless answers to several pressing 
problems are found through intensified research 
efforts, economic progress will become increas- 
ingly more difficult. 

Productivity per hour of labor must be 
increased at a faster rate. Improved medical 
care has greatly increased the number of people 
who attain retirement age, and sharply higher 
birth rates since the war wil] mean larger num- 
bers of children in school and college. Mean- 
time, because of low birth rates during the 
depression, the number of people reaching 
working age is not rising nearly so fast. The 
result is that over the next 20 years our popula- 
tion will increase by about one-third, while the 
total manhours worked are not expected to in- 
crease more than 15 percent. So, simply to 
maintain the same living standards for a rising 
population — with no provision for additional 
improvements — ways must be found to enable 
each worker to produce for more dependents. 

It is primarily to the scientists and engi- 
neers that we must look for help in mak- 
ing human labor more productive. This 
will require enormous increases in our power 





resources. We will need to make more effective 
use of our existing fuel supplies — coal, oil and 
natural gas. And we will have to devise eco- 
nomically practical means of tapping other 
energy sources, particularly nuclear power and 
new rocket fuels. 

Also, better ways must be found to use 
scarce and low-grade raw materials. Thanks 
to great strides in metallurgy and mining 
techniques, we are now utilizing sources of 
copper and iron ore that, for all practical pur- 
poses, were not available to us only ten years 
ago. Similar strides are needed in the mining 
and processing of bauxite if low-grade domestic 
ores are to help satisfy a fast-growing market 
for aluminum. And stubborn technical obstacles 
in the area of “high temperature” metals—such 
as nickel, cobalt, columbium, tantalum and 
titanium — are impeding progress in jet and 
turbine engines. 

These are only a few of the challenging tasks 
that demand intensified research and engineer- 
ing activity in the years immediately ahead if 
the United States is to continue to raise living 
standards. We need more houses, schools and 
highways for a rising population, more medical 
research to reduce further the ravages of illness, 
more research in chemistry and other sciences 
to sustain the flow of new and improved prod- 
ucts that are so essential an ingredient of our 
economic progress. 


Ceiling on Growth 


American industry has indicated that it is 
ready to meet the challenge and undertake 
vastly expanded research programs. A recent 
survey conducted by the McGraw-Hill Depart- 
ment of Economics revealed that total research 
and development expenditures of American 
industry were almost $5 billion last year, 29% 
higher than in 1953. By 1959 business plans to 
be spending well over $6 billion on research 
and development. And the total could well prove 
to be much higher, based on the trend of recent 
years. 

But industry’s programs for research 
and development cannot be carried out 
unless enough qualified research workers 
and engineers are available. Ernest R. 
Breech, chairman of the Ford Motor Company, 
recently described the supply of engineers as 
the “ceiling on our future growth.” He gave 


force to his point by announcing: “If 900 quali- 
fied engineers were to approach us next week 
looking for jobs, we would hire every one.” The 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics found in inter- 
views with some 200 large companies at the 
end of 1954 —a recession year — that at least 
half were unable to hire enough research scien- 
tists and engineers to meet their needs. A third 
of the companies reported substantial shortages 
of technical personnel. 

The shortage of technically trained people, 
furthermore, is becoming more acute. The num- 
ber of engineers and scientists now being grad- 
uated is only about enough to cover replacement 
requirements, while the needs of industry, gov- 
ernment and education are mounting every 
year. According to the best information avail- 
able — as indicated in the first editorial in this 
series — these needs are now about twice as 
great as our current engineering graduating 
classes and annual production of scientists with 
Ph. D. degrees. 

To perform the research needed to re- 
move roadblocks to our economic prog- 
ress — and at the same time hold our own 
in the technology essential to our security 
as a free nation — we must have an ade- 
quate supply of men and women with en- 
gineering and scientific training. Instead, 
we are faced with an acute shortage, now 
and for several years to come. Reasons for 
the shortage and proposals for working our way 
out of the shortage will be discussed in the re- 
maining two editorials in this series. 





This is one of a series of editorials prepared 
by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 
to help increase public knowledge and under- 
standing of important nationwide develop- 
ments of particular concern to the business 
and professional community served by our 
industrial and technical publications. 

Permission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all 
or parts of the text. 


Reuata Mba 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPAZY, INC. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT ) 


SPECIALTY MARKET BUILDERS (from Monsanto)...........s0++e008% 


Santomask II: 
Better Smell for 


Trend: like eye-appealing color and 
packaging, improved product odor 
gives sales another ‘‘jet assist.”’ 


Imaginative manufacturers are 
cashing in on the tendency of the 
American consumer to “follow his 
nose.” Today, it’s a costly mistake to 
take bad smells in a product for 
granted, particularly when a high- 
potency odor-improver like Santo- 
mask* II is available at such low cost. 
Just a small amount in the formu- 
lation is the secret of better-smelling 
paints, rubber goods, viny] films, even 
fuel oil and turpentine! 


Santomask II has an airy, fresh smell 
faintly resembling fresh-baked layer 
cake. While the amount needed varies 
from product to product, it generally 
takes only a bit to do away with the 
unpleasant smell of other ingredients. 


Example: Vinyl films and coatings 
often give off the smell of the plasti- 
cizer. A pound of Santomask II per 
100 gallons of plasticizer mix or a 
pound per 1,000 pounds of solids 
usually is enough to counteract this 
odor. Result: better-smelling shower 
curtains, baby pants, upholstery, 
slush-molded toys, or similar vinyl 
or rubber products. 


Today, smart paint makers of water- 
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Faster Sell 


base, oil-base, and alkyd solvent re- 
lease paints add a tiny amount of 
Santomask II because commercial 
painters as well as “do-it-yourself” 
painters favor the better-smelling 
products—and sales show it. Odor- 


free turpentine and paint thinners 
are also appearing. 


Santomask II soon may open the 
way to greater use of household in- 
secticides and create distinct brand- 
preference for automobile polishes. 
Women buy and use a surprising 
amount of these two items... and 
improved smell can certainly sway 
the ladies. A few other products that 
can easily gain sales appeal with 
Santomask II: shoe polish, inks, 
adhesives, and paper. 


A strong point favoring the use of 
Santomask II: high potency at small 
cost. Actual amounts used vary 
because obnoxious odors vary in 
strength. However, with Santomask 
II, a good rule-of-thumb for esti- 
mating odor improvement costs is to 
start with a concentration of about 
0.1%. Concentrations simply for odor 
masking, will run about half that, as 
in the case of kerosene; about double 
for turpentine er some synthetic rub- 
bers. Masking costs range from 40¢ 
to $1.60 per 1,000 pounds. A big 
bargain—especially when you con- 
sider the extra sales you can build 
with an “‘odor-free” product. 


For more complete information on 
Santomask II or Sopanox* (described 
below), write today. For laboratory- 
size samples, just send your request 
on your company letterhead. Write 
to: Organic Chemicals Division, 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Dept. CS-3, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





The housewife doesn’t care two 
whoops about chemistry. If she lays 
a bar of soap on a sunny window sill 
and it darkens and starts to “smell” 
—she blames the soap. If she leaves a 
box of granules or chips in a steaming 
hot closet, she blames rancidity on the 
soapmaker. Even industrial buyers 
of soap powders expect the finely 
divided product to stay fresh, free- 
flowing, sweet-smelling forever under 
all storage conditions. 


Smart soapers are insuring brand 
loyalty by adding small amounts of 
ortho-Tolyl Biguanide (Monsanto 
trade name: Sopanox). Extremely 
small amounts are effective as an 
antioxidant to prevent rancidity and 
discoloration. Its presence has no 





Soap Report: Rancidity Insurance 


Looks bright, smells right: soap pro- 
tected from rancidity and discoloration 
by Sopanox. 


effect on color, odor, lathering, or 
ability to cleanse. 

Added during milling or crutching, 
0.04-0.05% Sopanox is sufficient for 
high titer and low iodine number 
soaps; 0.10% for low titer, highly 
unsaturated soaps. One major soaper 
uses it regularly in a top-notch quality 
tallow-coco oil soap to insure its 
whiteness. 
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SWEATER WASHING: Worth a million dollars in extra care. 


51D KRAKDSUN 


Boom in Specialized Suds 


“Cold-water 


soaps’’—special 


detergents for wool, 





cashmere fabrics are enjoying a mild boom. Sales: about $1.6 
million. 


Fuller and Stanley, big brush makers, will soon add 





these specialties to their lines. 





Expensive to make, package and sell, these “soaps” are 


really synthetic detergents. 


HESE SO-CALLED “cold-water 
soaps”— premium-priced wash- 
ing compounds sold largely through 
department stores and specialty cloth- 
ing shops—are being produced at the 
whacking rate of 1.6 million Ibs./year. 
And sales will get an extra boost soon 
when the top household brush sellers, 
Stanley and Fuller, enter the market 
with their own brands—an event that 
may take place in a few months. And 
one of the top woolen mills plans to 
offer a compound under its own label 
before the year is out. 
Brands: Even with the new products 
coming onto the market, the number 
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of brands of these cold-water soaps is 
low—about half a dozen. These are 
sold largely in the big cities, although 
distribution is being expanded, with 
drugstores and, in one case at least, 
grocery stores also selling them. Here 
are some of the brands: 

e Far and away the leading seller 
is Harbour’s Woolite, a pioneering 
product introduced in 1952. A white, 
powdery-to-granular material, it’s sold 
in 1-lb. cans and foil packets. It has 
national distribution in department 
stores and specialty shops. It probably 
has about three-quarters of the total 
market now-——and claims more. 


e Tussy Jalma, made by Lehn & 
Fink (Bloomfield, N.J.), was introduced 
in the late °30s. It is sold largely in 
New England and the East. It, too, is 
a powdery material. 

e Yarn-Glo (Hillcrest Labs) is the 
largest-selling liquid product. It has 
been marketed about two years, is 
claimed to stand second to Woolite in 
sales volume. 

@ Reen’o Sales Corp.’s (St. Louis) 
Wool-Master has been on the market 
only since February, has already 
neared $100,000 sales at retail level. 
A powder, its just going national. 

@® Woolyn, made by Cal Products 
(Los Angeles), is one of the newest 
products, having been introduced just 
two months ago. Still limited in distri- 
bution to southern California, it is one 
of the few sold in groceries. 

Syndet, Not Soap: As _ specialty 
washing compounds, these wool soaps 
command a substantial price—typic- 
ally, 1-lb. containers retail for $1.25- 
1.50 (liquids, $1.50 for 12 o2z.), 
considerably above conventional de- 
tergents. They are not expensive to 
use, makers say; a teasponful/ gallon of 
water is suggested usage, which means 
only a few cents per wash. 

Still, it is well above the cost for 
using old stand-bys such as Ivory 
Snow or Lux Flakes, for example. 
But there’s an even more important 
difference: Ivory and Lux are pure 
white soaps; these specialties are all 
based on synthetic detergents (they're 
more closely related, perhaps, to Vel). 

They employ some of the same in- 
gredients used for shampoos—sodium 
lauryl sulfate is one greatly favored 
raw material (although related syn- 
dets are used, too). Many incorporate 
sequestering agents, antistatic agents, 
sometimes lanolin, and perfume. They 
are not “built” detergents, They are 
expensive to make, package, distribute 
—hence the stiff price. 

Currently, powder forms dominate 
the field, but liquid types are easily 
made, and indications are that Fuller 
and Stanley both now favor liquids. 

In the past, specialty washing com- 
pounds such as these have had widely 
fluctuating success—they still have 
somewhat seasonal sales, with summer 
the slack season. It’s apparent that 
they’ve gained a permanent niche as a 
specialty, although their very nature 
limits the market potential. 
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HERE’S THE NEWEST BOOK ON 





HYDROGEN PEROXIDE! 


New 24-Page Book Gives You the Facts 


Just off the press, this latest Sotvay® factbook on 
hydrogen peroxide contains sections on physical 
properties, chemical reactions, uses, containers, han- 
dling and storage. The biggest section covers these 
important uses of Sotvay Hydrogen Peroxide: 


Textile and Pulp Bleaching 

Synthesis of Organic Chemicals 

Upgrading of Petroleum 
Hydrocarbons 

Epoxidation 


Hydroxylation 

Oxygen Generation 

Foam Rubber 

Porous Structural Materials 
Polymerization Catalyst 


AMERICA'S FIRST 
PRODUCER 


Soda Ash * Snowflake® Crystals « Chlorine 

Potassium Carbonate * Calcium Chioride 

Sodium Bicarbonate * Ammonium Chloride 

Ammonium Bicarbonate * Caustic Potash « Chioroform 

Sodium Nitrite * Caustic Soda « Methyl Chloride 

Cleaning Compounds * Methylene Chloride * Monochlorobenzene 
Para-dichiorobenzene «+ Ortho-dichiorobenzene * Hydrogen Peroxide 
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Without cost or obligation, get your copy right away. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail today. 


ee a rae 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION Alied 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION * CRemical 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Gentlemen. Please send me without cost or obligation*® 


() Your new book on SOLVAY Hydrogen Peroxide 


Name 





Company 





Title 





Address 





City Zone 
*In Western Hemisphere Countries. 








SPECIALTIES 


Success Formula: Para and Packaging 


Most manufacturers are aware that 
paradichlorobenzene is a chemical in- 
termediate of great versatility. But 
Click Chemical Co.’s Millard Fisher 
has shown just how versatile “para” 
can be as a specialty item. Now in its 
ninth year of existence, Click is set 
for the first time to gross over $1 
million—and nearly all its sales are 
attributable to one form of para or 
another. 

As deodorant cakes—heart-shaped 
and plain blocks, both with and with- 
out wire hangers—in the form of moth 
balls, moth flakes, moth chunks, 
molded moth hangers, shaker-packed 
flakes, the chemical has proved to be 
a real money-maker for Click. 

But the virtues of paradichloro- 
benzene are only a partial explanation 
of Click’s success. Shrewd merchan- 
dising; fast, labor-saving manufactur- 
ing techniques; packaging innovations, 
all have helped. Latest twist: a new 
container for “para” peliets and flakes 
—a lightweight, foil-and-fiber con- 
tainer that replaces long-used, but 


CLICK’S FISHER: Paradichlorobenzene’s his baby. 
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more expensive (in first cost and in 
shipping cost), metal cans. 

More to Sell: In the past few years, 
too, Click has added other products to 
its line, some not based on “para.” 
A small portion of the firm’s over-all 
sales are silver polish, copper cleaner 
(CW, June 390, p. 112)—products 
such as pots and pans, wool blankets 
(merchandised door to door) help ex- 
pand the market for Click chemical 
specialties. 

Click is also the wholesaler of an- 
other versatile chemical, naphthalene, 
for Allied Chemical’s Barrett Division. 
Click is now the sole distributor to 
the food store trade of Barrett’s Polar 
Brand of “napa”—in a new Fisher- 
initiated package that has contributed 
materially to that product’s sales 
growth. 

As things now stand, Click does 
about 50% of its business selling 
antimoth compounds, 40% selling de- 
odorants, 9% in its door-to-door oper- 
ations, 1% selling polishes. 

Elbow Room: Click was created in 


FRANK AMELIA 


1947 by Fisher, who left Barrett to 
start the firm. First plant was in 
Brooklyn; it was moved to Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y., in 1952, where Alec Van Cott, 
now secretary-treasurer, joined the 
firm. By °53, the 3,000-sq.-ft. Mt. 
Vernon plant was crowded, and Click 
took over a 10,000-sq.-ft. plant. This 
was matched in size in 54 by a new 
adjoining structure. Now, with peak 
employment about 60, Fisher says 
things are crowded again. 

Most of the firm’s employees are 
drawn from New York City. The 
company pays for transportation to 
bring workers to suburban Mt. Vernon, 
and has an above-standard wage scale. 
Thus far its employees have not or- 
ganized a union. 

Click distributes most of its special 
ties (80% of its volume) through 
chain food stores, such as A&P and 
Grand Union. These outfits are eager 
to take on nonfood lines, which have 
a higher profit margin than food. 

Fisher puts most of his promotion 
money out at the store level, designing 
eye-catching packages, attractive dis- 
play cases. His air-tight, colorful 
packages make a hit with storekeepers. 

In dealing with grocery chains, 
Click does a business that basic pro- 
ducers of “para” and “napa” cannot 
do adequately or inexpensively. And 
in doing so, it has found a solid posi- 
tion as a specialties manufacturer. 


Allergy No Alibi? 


If a Denver judge has his way, 
specialties manufacturers may soon 
face even more lawsuits by allergic or 
unusually susceptible individuals. Judge 
Alfred P. Murrah of the U.S. 10th 
Circuit Court of Appeals would like to 
see the law extended to protect, as a 
legally identifiable class, these extra- 
sensitive people. 

The question came up in a recent 
case in which Mrs. Nina Merrill of 
Muskogee, Okla., claimed she had 
suffered visual impairment after using 
a home permanent wave kit. The 
court denied her damages, since hers 
seemed to be an “isolated instance of 
injury to an unusually susceptible” 
person—over 500 million of the kits 
have been sold in the U.S. with “no 
reported ill effects.” The ruling con- 
tinued: “If this product is inherently 
dangerous and injurious to the millions 
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who now use it, surely some qualified 
witness would have been present to 
so testify.” 

Nevertheless, Murrah said, some 
protection must be offered to those 
who are particularly sensitive, if “law 
is to keep apace of the socialistic prob- 
lems wrought by science and tech- 
nology.” At present, a manufacturer 
has no legal duty to warn the allergic 
person of potential danger in products. 


Vending Unit Vetoed 


Judge Rueben Oppenheimer, Balti- 
more Circuit Court, last week put the 
damper on any immediate hopes to 
sell aspirin and vitamins in Maryland 
via vending machines. The matter 
came up a few months ago when Na- 
tional Enterprises, Inc. (Baltimore) 
introduced a coin-operated machine 
designed to dispense these items— 
suggested installations were in heavy- 
traffic areas, such as railroad depots, 
hotels, grocery stores, taverns, restau- 
rants. : 

Maryland’s State Board of Health 
opposed the machines, so National 
sued for the opportunity to sell its 
machine for use in its home state (it 
is already permitted in at least 18 
states). But Oppenheimer decided 
that, although a Maryland law would 
permit sales of products such as aspirin 
and vitamins in nondrug stores, ex- 
tending the law to include depots, 
taverns, etc., is not warranted. 

Next step, National’s president, 
Jerome Schuman, told CW last week, 
is the Maryland’s Appeals Court. 

e 


The Content, Not the Can: The 
Federal Trade Commission has just 
lodged a complaint against U.S. 
Packaging Corp. (Bridgeport, Conn.) 
for advertising last year that its “king 
size” snow dispenser was able to 
produce more snow per ounce of 
chemical mixture than could competi- 
tive products. 

Packaging 10.5 oz. of snow in a 
16-0z. container, says FTC, doesn’t 
warrant such claims as “America’s 
Biggest Can of Snow,” and “Measure 
the Can You Buy.” “In truth and in 
fact,” the complaint continues, “the 
amount of snow that can be produced 
depends on the amount of material in 
a container, together with its formula- 
tion, and not the size of the container.” 

The Chemical Specialties Manufac- 
turers Assn. had established minimum 
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fills for 6- and 12-0z. containers, but 
when the large pint cans were in- 
troduced last year, no minimums had 
been agreed upon. 


PRODUCTS 


Anti-Stain: Huntington Stain-Rust 
Remover is the latest cleaning specialty 
from Huntington Labs (Huntington, 
Ind.). For cleaning tile, porcelain sur- 
faces and the like, it’s sold in 12-o0z. 
shaker-top cans. 

oa 

Speedster’s Special: Nitromethane 
booster fuel is now available at race- 
tracks. Commercial Solvents Corp. is 
selling gallon cans of the chemical to 
those interested in blending it with 
conventional fuels for extra power. 

& 

Combination Killer: Latest of the 
two-in-one insecticides, designed for 
use both in the garden and in the 
home, is Black Leaf’s Pfft, an aerosol- 
packed spray bug-killer. 


PATENTS 


Glass Sticker: Monsanto combines 


oxalic acid (0.05%-0.5% ) with poly- 


vinyl butyral resin adhesives to make 
a safety-glass laminating glue. The 
new material is described in British 
patent 747,310. 

J 

Antibiotic Polisher: Tyrothricin-con- 
taining dentifrices demand special 
polishing agents, according to a recent 
patent issued to Lever (British patent 
727,132). This suggests use of a non- 
water-soluble salt of a polymetaphos- 
phoric acid in place of conventional 
materials. 

e 

Textured, Two-Tone Paint: A Swiss 
inventor (British patent 745,916) has 
come up with a textured wallpaper- 
like surface-coating, which is also 
multicolored (like the so-called “polka 
dot” paints). The new material—two 
differently colored, immiscible vehicles, 
one aqueous and one not, along with 
cellulose fibers—is simply painted onto 
primed surfaces. 

« 

Powdered Ointment: A powder mix- 
ture for extending pharmaceutical oint- 
ment bases has been devised (U.S. 
patent 2,742,396) utilizing polyethyl- 
ene glycol, stearic acid, cholesterol and 
a dispersing agent. Water is added to 
this powdered ointment base to make 





STEEL PAILS 
AND DRUMS 


NOW 


VULCAN SHIPS 
IMMEDIATELY 


These Sizes Steel Pails 
and Drums Available 


1-1%462-24-3-3)'2 
4-5-6-6'2-7-8-9 
10-12 and 15 
gallons 


Whether you order a carton, truckload, car- 
load or mixed combinations in the sizes 
shown, you can depend on Vulcan to ship 
promptly. 

Many buyers find Vulcan’s prompt de- 
livery helps them keep container inventories 
at a minimum... no need to keep big stocks 
of containers on hand to meet production 
schedules. They order.containers when 
needed .. . in any quantity. Vulcan gets 
them there in time! 

Vulcan’s tremendous warehouse stock in 
all styles and sizes.steel pails and drums 
makes this possible . . . for Vulcan’s sole 
interest is in manufacturing the finest in 
steel containers. 

Vulcan’s complete selection of all types 
nozzles and pouring spouts plus protective 
interior linings . . . wide choice of container 
colors . . . expert label design and litho- 
graphing facilities makes Vulcan your best 
source of supply. 

So check Vulcan on your next container 


order. It could pay you in time and money 
saved! 


over 40 years containes experience 


VULCAN 


CONTAINERS, INC. 


Bellwood, Illinois (Chicago Suburb) 
Phone: Linden 4-5000 


In Toronto, Canada—Vulcon Containers Ltd. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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WE SUPPLY 


GLYCOL ETHERS 


from our NEWARK warehouse 


te AL“OHOLS 
KETONES 
ESTERS 

GLYCOL ETHERS 











soy =i S\N) PLASTICIZERS | 
+ dle a\~ avy °c) i CHLORINATED 
Spire ia SOLVENTS 
apes Tig 
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AMINES 


AROMATIC 
SOLVENTS 


ALIPHATIC. 
NAPHTHAS 


Methyl “Cellosolve"* 
“Cellosolve”* Solvent 


Butyl “Cellosolve’’* 


*® Registered 


CHEMICAL W7SOLVENTS 


INCORPORATED 


60 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY — MArket 2-3650 WOrth 2-7763 
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Double Barrel Advertising 


Adveriising men agree—to do a complete advertising job you need the 
double effect of both Display Advertising and Direct Mail. 


Display Advertising keeps your name before the public and builds prestige. 


Direct Mail supplements your Display Advertising. It pin-points your 
message right to the executive you want to reach—the person who buys or 
influences the purchases. 


More and more companies are constantly increasing their use of Direct 
Mail because it does a job that no other form of advertising will do. 


McGraw-Hili has a special Direct Mail Service that permits the use of 
McGraw-Hill lists for mailings. Our names give complete coverage in all the 
industries served by McGraw-Hill publications — gives your message the 
undivided personal attention of the top-notch executives in the industrial 
firms. They put you in direct touch with the men who make policy decisions. 


In view of present day difficulties in maintain- 
ing your own mailing lists, our efficient personal- 
ized service is particularly important in securing 
the comprehensive market coverage you need and 
want. 


Ask for more detailed information today. You'll 
be surprised at the low over-all cost and the 
tested effectiveness of these hand-picked selec- 
tions, 






Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


330 West’ 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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SPECIALTIES 


it suitable for pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. 
+ 

Dry Iodine; A dry form of iodine, 
free-flowing powder readily soluble in 
water, has been worked out by West 
Disinfecting Co.’s (Long Island City, 
N.Y.) James Marcuse and Martin 
Reynolds (U.S. patent 2,743,208). The 
composition contains urea (60-70 
parts), free iodine (3-10 parts), ethyl- 
ene oxide alkyl phenol condensate 
(25-35 parts). 

e 

Indicator: Fluorinated hydrocarbons 
may go into a novel specialty use— 
to indicate when frozen foods have 
been exposed to dangerous (or simply 
thawing) temperatures. Simon Di 
Renzo (Philadelphia) suggests use of 
a fluorinated hydrocarbon in a cap- 
sule—the composition of the chemical 
so adjusted that at high temperatures 































Herbicides via 








HERBICIDES and helicopters com- 
bine to help an experimental refor- 
estation program in Tennessee. The 
‘copter is used to apply 2,4,5-T to 
areas where pine seedlings have been 
planted—the chemical appears to kill 
off choking scrub hardwood without 
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(for foods) it volatilizes and bursts the 
capsule (U.S. patent 2,753,270). 
e 
Penicillin Push: Bristol Laboratories, 
Inc. (Syracuse) has developed a plant LL. U Cc i D oO L 
growth stimulator (U.S. patent 2,749,- 
230) based on penicillin G in conjunc- 


tion with conventional N.P.K. fer- OFFERS 
tilizer compounds. THE MOST 
Asthma Aid: Pocket-size container LINE OF 
of asthma medication is the latest : ; 
sthma_ medication is the latest | ORGANIC 


medical aerosol produced by 


Laboratories, Inc. (Los Angeles). The e PEROXIDES 


10 cc. glass spray unit can be pur- 
chased with a formulation based on : IN THE INDUSTRY 
either epinephrine or isoproterenol. 

The aerosol has a metering valve, and 
about 200 “doses” can be obtained 
from a single small unit (prescription 
only). 











ACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
. BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 














PRESSING — DRYING 
and COOLING Equipment 


Continuous DeWatering 
Presses 


ROTARY DRYERS 
Steam Tube, Hot Air 
and Direct Fire 


ROTARY COOLERS 
Water and Air 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST 


Pick up a handful of your wet material 
and squeeze it. If you can remove sur- 
plus moisture without difficulty and re- 
tain solids in your hand, it is quite pos- 
1 sible that a Davenport Continuous 
Helicopters Press will do a very satisfactory job 
of mechanically removing moisture 
for yuu. 
Let us send you our complete catalog. B. 
For quick reference, see the CHEMICAL " Davenpart Continuous Presses 


a low-cost way to remove troublesome ENGINEERING CATALOG 1953-54-55. are available in three sizes. 
hardwood. 


Besides the herbicides, insecticides 
help foresters grow better trees, faster. aven or MACHINE and 


CAVENPORT, IOWA FOUNDRY COMPANY 


seriously damaging the pines. A similar 
plan has been tried in the Pacific 
Northwest by lumber interests seeking 
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would a 


better 
solvent 


improve 


your product? 


Many times, the solvent you 
use in the manufacture of 
your product can mean the 
difference between top qual- 
ity or merely marginal re- 
sults. With Solvents 
produced by Eastern States 
Chemical you can be as- 
sured of producing consist- 
ently superior products that 
get continued acceptance in 
the market place. 

Espesol aromatic and 
aliphatic solvents are pro- 
duced under such exact 
conditions that you can al- 
ways expect them to be of 
exceptional uniformity, the 
highest quality and finest 
purity. 

Today, send the coupon 
below for additional infor- 
mation . . . Espesol solvents 
may be the answer to your 
production problem. 


SPESOL 


ERN STATES 





Corporation 


Eastern States Chemical Corp. 
Dept. C7286, P. O. Box 5008 
Houston 12, Texas 

Phone: WAinut 3-1651 


Gentleman: 1! would like to 
know more about solvents 


produced by Eastern States. 


Your Name. 





Firm Name 





Address__ 





i _ 20N@_ Shem 





SPECIALTIES 








Striking It Rich 


ATCHMAKING craft is an 
be important consumer of chem- 
icals. Diamond Match Co., now 
celebrating its 75th—diamond— 
cerporate birthday, uses 5,000 tons 
of special chemicals in making 
170 billion matches each year. 

More than 800 tons of adhesives, 
mainly animal glues and starches, 
are consumed. Some 2,000 tons of 
chlorate of potash (potassium chlo- 
rate) are used as oxidizing agents. 

Used either in the matchhead or 
on the striking surface are more 


than 650 tons of sulfur, zinc oxide, 
red phosphorus, ammonium phos- 
phate, and phosphorus sesquisulfide. 
The sesquisulfide is Diamond’s 
major contribution—introduced in 
1911, it eliminated the industry’s 
main hazard, necrosis or “phossy 
jaw” caused by white phosphorus. 

Filler materials, such as diato- 
maceous earth, rosin, quartz and 
glass, are used in amounts of over 
1,500 tons yearly. 

Typically, match chemicals are 
mixed in the 22-gal. vats shown, 
which can hold enough chemical 
for about 150,000 books of matches. 
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notnseg MILK By-prooucts 89% _ 
“ss 


es “It isn’t difficult to see why, with all the other advantages, 
we are shifting to the polyethylene-lined corrugated box. 


This costs only % as much as the can formerly used.” 


“With polyethylene liners, we employ a light- 
weight fiber container which, because of the 
liner, is positively sealed against the high 
moisture content of the feed. At the same time, 
the liner blocks atmospheric moisture from 
entering and causing a ‘brick’ effect upon our 


product.” 


using polyethylene film has 


“slashed container weight 
by 0%" 


But that is only one of the advantages, 
according to Fred Worden, Assistant 
general sales manager of Consolidated 
Products Company, Danville, IIl., sub- 
sidiary of National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration. Manufacturers of milk by- 
product animal feeds, they use flexible 
film made of Baxe.ite Brand Poly- 
ethylene as liners in drums and boxes 
to pack their line of liquid, solid and 
semi-solid feeds. 

“The application of this moisture- 
resistant material has permitted a con- 
veyor line technique, reduced labor, 


slashed container weight by 90%, re- 
warded us with a positive moisture bar- 
rier, eliminated mold, made a more at- 
tractive product, improved packaging, 
and has enabled us to market new prod- 
ucts impossible by other packaging 
methods.” 


Highly inert to chemicals, film made 


of BakELITE Polyethylene offers many 
possibilities for enjoying the same ad- 
vantages for your products. Your pack- 
aging supplier can give you valuable 
help. Call him today, or write to De- 
partment QS-34. 


It pays to package 
in film made of 


BAKELITE 


BRAND 


Polyethylene Plastic 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation {43 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term Bake.iTeE and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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> EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


IN THE CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


© Displayed Rate—$19.50 per inch. Con- @ Undisplayed Rate—$1.80 a line, mini- 
tract rates on request. Advertising inch mum 3 lines. To figure advance pay- 
measures ¥% inch vertically on one col- ment, count 5 average words as a line. 
umn. Subject to Agency Commission. 10% discount if full payment made 
3 columns to a page. in advance for 4 consecutive insertions. 

® Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 11 days Position wanted ads 2 above rate. 
prior to publication date. 
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NATIONAL 
COVERAGE 
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© Box Numbers count as one additional line. 








Design Engineers 
Design Draftsmen 


HIGHEST EARNINGS 
OVERTIME WORK 
PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY TO ADVANCE 
IDEAL WORKING CONDITIONS 
AIR-CONDITIONED OFFICES 
MANY OTHER BENEFITS 


Please be sure to contact or see 


Arthur G. McKee & Co. 


with Engineering Offices in 
CLEVELAND, OHIO and UNION, N. J. 


McKee is a 50-year-old Engineering 
and Construction firm doing business 
on a world-wide basis. 


you 
want 


Interesting, well-paying positions for 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS, 
DESIGN DRAFTSMEN and 
DRAFTSMEN qualified in 


PIPING PRESSURE VESSELS 
CONCRETE EQUIPMENT SPECS. 
STRUCTURAL ARCHITECTURAL 
ELECTRICAL MECHANICAL 


Refinery, Chemical, Blast Furnace, Steel and Sin- 
tering Plant, Industrial or Office Building design or 
drafting experience desirable but not necessary. 
The expanding McKee organ- 

ization, with three engineer- 

ing divisions, Refinery, Metals 

and Industrial, offers many 

interesting opportunities in 

these highly-paid fields. 

Investigate the opportunities 

McKee can offer you. If you 

want complete information 

write for our free booklet 

“Your Future in Engineering”. 


Please see or contact: 
Edward A. Koiner 


Arthur G. McKee & Company 


2300 Chester Avenue ¢ Cleveland 1, Ohio 
TOwer 1-2300 


Send NEW ADS & INQUIRIES to Classified Adv. Div. of Chemical Week; P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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PETROCHEMICAL 
MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Petrochemical Department of major oil com- 
pany planning diversification and expansions 
into new fields including plastics. Need man 
with sound knowledge of processes, applications, 
customer service and several years’ experience 
in selling and development of new markets for 
one or more types of plastics. At present do not 
manufacture any plastic but have raw materials 
sources. To qualify for this position, the applicant 
must be able to assume a major role in guiding 
the company into the plastics field. This is an 
unusual opportunity to get in at the start of 
diversification program, to help in selecting the 
most promising products to manufacture and 
market and to assist in building up a technical 
service and selling organization. Location, Hous- 
ton, Texas. Salary open. Please send detailed 
résumé of education and experience to 


P2389 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


for over 40 years. Minimum experience 
record of 8 years. Production operation 
phase of the business requires capable man 
with ability to head up Chemical Process 
Engineering section dealing with equip- 
ment, processes and yields. Experience on 
troubleshooting, analysis of process costs 
and complete project investigation are 
necessary. Excellent opportunity in expand- 
ing operation. Specific experience on phe- 
nolic, urea or melamine production would be 
desirable. Please send resume with reply. 
P-2258-Chemical Week, Classified 
Adv. Div., PO Box 12, New York 36, 
N. Y. 














RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
CHEMIST 


IN METROPOLITAN BOSTON 


Opportunity in CENTRAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORY for graduate chemist 
with several years’ experience in the 
formulation of water and solvent base 
elastomeric industrial adhesives. Ex- 
perience in organic coatings technology 
also of value. 

Please give complete background and 
state salary requirement. 


COMPO CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
125 Roberts Rd., Waltham 54, Mass. 
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ASSISTANT PURCHASING AGENT 
CONTAINERS AND PACKAGING 


Excellent opportunity in head office for a 
man with extensive industrial experience in 
the procurement of all types of containers. 
Must be thoroughly familiar with packag- 
ing. packaging equipment and supplies, with 
knowledge of material handling. Administra- 
tive experience and negotiating ability im- 
portant. Applicant must be able to coordin- 
ate related functions between departments, 
establish specifications, promote standardi- 
zation, etc. Please submit complete resume 
and state salary desired. All replies held in 
strict confidence. 
Personnel Department 
American Cyanamid Company 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 











Available 
MANUFACT ee REPRESENTATIVES 


VING 
CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Well established manufacturers’ representa- 
tives as on sales in the chemical 
process industries desire an additional line har- 
monious with existing representation of: special- 
ized fabricated process equipment, crushers, 
rinders, continuous and batch heat-treating 
urnaces, packaging equipment. 

Territory: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
Delaware, with headquarters in Metropolitan NYC 
area, Please reply to: 


Edward F. James, Pres. 
Technical Sales Associates 
29 Park Court, Verona, New Jersey 








CHEMICAL 
MARKET ANALYSIS 


To keep up with today’s needs and ahead of tomor- 
row’s foreseeable demands our progressive manufac- 
turing organization is establishing a new Development 
Department and desires a graduate chemist or chem- 
ical engineer with 2-3 years market analysis experi- 
ence, This position involves market surveys plus the 
planning and co-ordination of product development. 


Splendid advancement opportunities in a financially 
stable yet growing company under progressive 
management. 


Please forward detailed résumé of experience, educa- 
tion and salary requirements. All replies cenfidential. 


Box P-2263, Chemical Week 
Class. Ady. Div 
P.O. Box 12, New York Ah, N.Y. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER ——— 


Medium-size progressive, eastern plastic manufacturer 
has excellent opening for aggressive young man to be 
epartment (Nylon and 
. We require at leas’ ree years 
production experience in similar activity. This is a 
real opportunity for a top-notch individual who de- 
sires to grow wie K..4 expandin - organization. Please 
reply Box No. giving full details regarding 
education, pM ny and salary requirements. All 
replies kept strictly confidential. 
P2390 Chemical Week 
Class. Adv. Div. P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 











CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Eastern, medium-size progressive plastic company has 
excellent opening for aggressive young man. Must be 
capable of growth with the organization. Should have 
had at least two years’ experience in pilot plant 
set-up or in process research and development. Reply 
Box No. P2388. Give complete résumé of education, 
experience and salary requirements. All replies kept 
strictly confidential. 
P2388 Chemical Week 
Class. Adv. Div. P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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ASSISTANT TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 


PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 
FOR 


WESTERN DIVISION USED/SURPLUS EQUIPMENT @ SPECIAL SERVICES 


CHEMICALS WANTED/OFFERED @ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Exceptional staff opportunity for the right 


Displayed Rate—$16.50 per inch. Contract @ Undisplayed Rate—$1.80 a line; minimum, 
pe tg far ocgpend to make an important con- rotes on request. Advertising inch measures 3 lines. To figure advance payment, count 
ai nal the expansion of the research and Ym inch vertically on one column, 3 col- 5 average words as a line. 10% discount 
— mpaent services of our San Francisco umns to a page. Not subject to Agency if full payment is made in advance for 4 
“4 wien Kbit Commission. consecutive insertions. 

Qualifications: 


Box Numbers count as one additional line @ Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 11 days prior 
Doctor’s degree in Chemistry or in undisployed ods. a om 
Chemical Engineering. 

5-10 years’ experience in indus- 
trial chemical research and de- 
velopment. 

Competence in laboratory admin- 
istration. 


Ability to deal effectively with SURPLUS WANTED 
clients. CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 


— 
all 


Send NEW ADS & INQUIRIES to Classified Adv. Div. 
of Chemical Week; P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Ai 
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Please send résumé to Director of Technical PLASTICIZERS, RESINS. DYES 
Personnel, 30 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, SOLVENTS PIGMENTS. fre. 
Massochusetts, or to Manager, Western Divi- 
sion, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
California. 96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 


Arthur 0.4 Little, Inc. SURPLUS CHEMICALS WANTED 








RIE Chemicals—By-Products—Plasticizers 
Pigments — Resins — Solvents Western 


Chemical 
Applied Research for Industry Since 1886 CHEMSOL, INC. “4 
70 Dod Street, Elizabeth, N.J. EL 4-7654 Firm Seeks 














CHEMICAL BUYER pene CHEMICALS —OILS—SOLVENTS Expansion Partner 


DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
Large midwestern oil company has a position PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 


available in Cleveland, Ohio, for a man 25 to 35 Aggressive small business 
years of age whose major responsibility will be the BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


purchase of chemicals. 75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. operating throughout Califor- 
Experience in buying activities and a college edu- WORTH 4-5120 nia in the chemical field is 


cational background in chemistry ore preferred. seeking expansion and diver- 
This position offers good opportunities for salary USTOM GRINDING sification possibilities. We 


and advancement. Substantial employee benefits : 
and excellent working conditions. : a aa agony offer competent management, 
; = ; . © Specialty or 3 
Send full particulars including education, experi- © Heat Sensitive Materials technical know-how, aggres- 
ence, personal data and references. ¢ ene “ 
* Complete Blending and Grinding sive sales ability and available 
P2434 Chemical Week service on unit or contract basis 


a ‘ sili & inks tees capital. Your correspondence 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. A. _ * 682 Oak Lawn, Illinois is invited. 
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TILING ENGINEER SURPLUS BOUGHT John C. Anderson 


DISCONTINUED RAW MATERIALS President and General Manager 
_ WANTED OOD SPENT On CONTAMINATED SOLV ENTS Agriform Company, Inc., 
Vinyl Asbestos or Vinyl | OBSOLETE PLANT INVENTORIES P. O. Box 3056 
eee eee, ie I Penton Hospitaliss. ndustrial By-Products Surplus Co. Bakersfield, Calif. 
tion program. oe Midw piv. OF ACETO CHEMICAL "CO. Kx INC. 
1925 Chemical Week Lawrenes 
520 N. Michigan wy Chicago (1, tt. 4 
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FLOOR TILE For Sale 


CHEMIST American 42” x 120” Atmos. Double Drum Dryer, 


Wanted Stainless Steel hood, excellent condition, previously 
- in dairy use. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. FOR SALE 

Experienced manufacture vinyl tile. Insurance, Hos- 
— and retirement. Replies treated confiden- 


Double Effect still, 250 GPH, type 
1922 Chemical Week ate Bap ad steel. j Revs “i 415 N. 6th St., Phila. AT TALLANT, OKLAHOMA— 
520 N. iichigan Ave., Chicage 1, Hil. 22, Pa. hv ; 
n fac- 
Unused Patterson Foundry 5’ dia. x 22’ long Ball One Used Me hy al U it Manu 


a ee Tube Mill, Manganese Steel liner, 200 HP motor. = 
Position Vacent ————————— om Rent. con. 1415 N. 6th St.. Phila. 22, Pa. tured by Blaw-Knox In March, 1954. 




















Sales opportunity with well-established Chemical —_— =—Plant for Rent——————————— PRICE $5,000.00 

Raw material agency in Philadelphia. Knowledge 

of chemistry required. Write P-2456, Chemical Plant for Rent, N.J. Area. Paterson, N.J. One 

Week. story industrial, brick building. appr. 26,000 sq. CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 

a oe feet, ag gr A.D.T. wired, heavy utilities lines, p id 

SS Wanted ———————— heavy duty floors, several loading platforms, fin- atridge, 

ished offices available, laboratory, 125 HP. Scotch Bartl ille, Oklah 

Management: Chem Sales/Market Development Marine Boiler, railroad siding, 45,000 gallon artlesville, ahoma. 

large company, national experience in sales, man- underground storage tanks. Ample parking and 

agement, marketing, training, contract negotiation, yard space. AAA tenant desired. Available Sept. 

advertising, forecasting, etc. Can set up new or 1, 1956. PFR-2174, Chemical Week. 

manage existing sales and dev. program. Modest . wes 

S-digit salary. BS Chem, age 39. PW-2344, Chem. === Business Opportunities === MONTMORILLONITE 

ica a. We own apse property in Nevada containing ap- 
. Sales Executive will invest capital and services proximately 1,000,000 tons of highest quality Mont 

DON'T FORGET —_ a mere or distributor, BO- moriltonite. Clay. ‘Property has boon erenanty, - 

the box number when answering advertisements 1753, te pag Bey BS poy ~ An Ba a 

It is the only way we can identify the advertiser Cincinnati, Ohio, storage space 5 m. sq. ft. with We desire to lease or sell property. 

to whom you are writing. or without services, 27-year-old company, experi- KINNEY INDUSTRIES 

enced ee men oan fill orders, ship or sell. 410 Solano Ave., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

BO-2222, emi eek. 
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AnAGeMENT 


SERVICES 


General Consulting 
anagement 


e Instrumentation 
e Equipment Design 
Patents ’ @ Catalyst Development 
Systems Engineering e@ Translation 
@ Chemical & Bacteriological 

Analysis 


| 


MACCO CORPORATION 


Modern Plastics Research Corp. 


JAMES P. O'DONNELL 


ROGER WILLIAMS 


RG BOAT COMPANY 





Speciclists in 
MARINE TRANSPORTATION OF CHEMICALS 
Transportation Systems 
Coastwise and Inland Waterways 
Studies—Reports—Contracts 
Frederick C. Berg—Marine Engineer 
Georgetown, Maryland—Telephone Cecilton 4605 








Engineering, Design, Drafting, 
Construction, —— Engineering 


‘or 
Petroleum Refineries, Chemical 
and Petro-Chemical Plants 
Address: Refinery and Chemical Division 
1 So. Paramount Biyd., Paramount, 
(Los Angeles) Calif. Phone: NEvada 6-1261 





SPECIALIZED MARKET RESEARCH 
IN PLASTICS AND PACKAGING 
Services available for major market studies 

or for spot reports. 
Write or telephone 
for details and free descriptive literature. 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-2710 








Engineers 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


Bowie Bidg. 
Beaumont, Texas 


39 Broadway 
New York City 





RRINE 








Praise rm 


Plant design & covering Chemical Elec- 
trochemical and inetal urgical rrecwent Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 


Analysis & Reports 
J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


Greenville South Carolina 











Technical & E ic Services, Inc. 
* ENGINEERING ECONOMICS 
* MARKET RESEARCH 
. ugg EVALUATION 


e for ‘‘Profit Evolution’’ 
148 East "goth Street, New York City 16 
Murray Hill 5-5257 











isconsin Alumni Research Foundation 





Project Research Consultation and Preduction Con- 
tral “Service 1a Glashamiaty, “Chemiscy. Bast ‘and 
Sereening. 

Write for price schedule 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
P.O. Box 2059-G @ Madison 1, Wisconsin 











Professional 
Assistance 


in solving your most difficult problems 
is offered by consultants whose cards 
appear in this section. 
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AMERICAN eeeTen CHEMICAL 
SUPPLIES, INC. 
Agency—Richard Lewis, Adv. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., 
MANUFACTURES CHEMICALS DEPT. 
Agency—Hazard Adv. 


a ee | MINERAL SPIRITS CO. 
ncy—Leo Burnett Co. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 59 
Agency—The McCarty Co. 


ARMOUR & CO. 
Agency—Foote, Cone & Belding, Ine. 


OAne te CO., DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE 
& CARBON CORP. 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
BAKER & ADAMSON PRODUCTS, eens 
CHEMICAL DIV., ALLIED CHEMIC. 
DYE CORP. 
Agency—Atherton & Currier, Inc. 


BAKER-PERKINS, INC. 
Agency—Price, Tanner & Willox. Inc. 


BECCO CHEMICAL DIV., FOOD 
MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—John Mather Lupton Co. 


BRADLEY CONTAINER CORP. 
Agency—Cooney & Connor, Adv. 


BUFFALO FORGE CO. 
Agency—Melvin F. Hall Adv. 


CARBIDE & CARBON CHE 
DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE 


RP. 
Agency—J, M. Mathes, Inc. 
CHEMICAL SOLVENTS INC., THE C. P. .. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. . 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


CONTINENTAL OIL CO. 
Agency—Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO., IN 
Agency—The House of J. Hayden Twiss 


DAVENPORT MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Agency—Bawden Bros., Inc. 


bavieer le er cO., DIV. OF W. R. 
Agency—St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 


DOW CHEMICAL CO., INC., THE 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc, 


EASTERN STATES PETROLEUM CO. 
ency—Kuthraut? & Ryan, Inc. 


ENJAY CO., INC. 
Agency— McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


ETHYL CORP. 
Agency—H. B. Humphrey, Aliey & Richards, ion 


FIRESTONE TIRE & aveess co., THE... 65 
Agency—Sweeney & James Co. 


FISHER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
Agency—Freiwald & Coleman, Adv. 


FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP., 
CHEMICAL DIV. 
Agency—James J. McMahon, Inc. 

GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
CORP., TANK CAR DIV 
Agency —W eiss & Geller, Inc. 


HALL CO., THE C. P. 
Agency- —Cruttenden & Eger, Assoc. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


INDOIL CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—D’ Arcy Ady. Co. 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS aty 
CARBIDE & CARBON COR 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc, 


UNION 


LUCIDOL DIV., WALLACE & TIERNAN, 
! 
Agency— Barber & Drullard, Inc. 


MARATHON CORP. 
Agency—Cormack-Imse- Beaumont, Adv. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Gardner Adv. Co. 


NATIONAL ANILINE ety ALLIED 
CHEMICAL & DYE COR 
Agency—James J. McMahon Inc. 


NORFOLK & by gt agg bape wasted 
Agency—Houck & Co., 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. 2nd Cover 
Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & McCormack, Inc, 


OXY-CATALYST,. INC. 
Agency—Gray & Rogers Adv. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


ee SALT MANUFACTURING 


REIKE METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 


SEMET-SOLVAY PET ROCNEm ICAL Div., 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO 

STEPAN CHEMICAL CO. 

TRUBEK LABORATORIES, INC. .......... 
TRULAND CHEMICAL Co. 

VISKING CORP 

VITRO CORP. OF AMERICA 

VULCAN CONTAINERS, INC 

WITCO CHEMICAL CO. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP. 


CHEMICALS: Offered/Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 


Atlanta 3 
Boston 16 


Chicago 11 


Cleveland 15 


Dallas 2 


Detroit 26 
London . 
Los Angeles 17 


ey York 36 


Philadelphia 3 


Pittsburgh 22. 
San Froncisco 4 
68 P 


St. Louis 8 


Agen y—Howard M. Irwin & Co. 


Agency—Geare-Marston, Adv. 
Agency—Graphic Presentation Service 
Agency—J. M. Hickerson, Inc. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CO 
Agency—Atherton & Currier, Inc. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIV., ALLIED 
SCHEMICAL & DYE CORP 
Agency—Atherton & Currier, “Inc. 


Agency—John Mather Lupton Co. 
Agency—Frank C. Nahser, Inc. 
Agency—Ray Ellis Adv. 

Agency—Ray Ellis Adv. 
Agency—Weiss & Geller, Inc. 
Agency—Molesworth Assoc. 
Agency—Clarence H. Russell & Assoc. 
Agency—Hazard Adv. Co. 


6 
Agency—Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc 


tracers SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 


F. J. Eberle, Business Mgr. 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


illiam Kearns 801 
Rhodes-Haverty Bide Walnut 6778-2383 


350 Park uare Buildi 
Hubbard 2-7160 aa sl 


Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
Francis E. Stewart, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Mohawk 4-5800 


-Vaughn K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna Bldg., ‘beoatler 1-7000 


Gordon L. Jones, Adolphus 
Tower Bidg., Main & Ackard Sts., Pros- 
pect 7-5064 


. 856 Penobscot Bldg., 
Woodward 2-1793 


H. Lagler, McGraw-Hill House, 
95 Farrington St., E.C. 4, England 


Peter Carberry, 1125 
West Sixth St., Madison 6-9351 


Knox Armstrong, 
F. McPherson, Charles F. Onas > 
Charice Todaro, 330 West 2 St. 

LOngacre 4-3000 


.. William B. Hannum, Jr. 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 


919 Oliver Bidg. 
Atlantic 1-4707 


William C. Woolston, 
ost St., Douglas 2-4600 


3615 a St., 
Continental Bldg., Jefferson 5-486' 
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BAKER &«& ADAMSONS 


VERSATILE Boron Trifluoride has rung the bell as a For 
catalyst so many times... has “carried through” Polymerization 
so many different organic syntheses . . . that Alkylation 
some chemical engineers are beginning to think of Esterification 
BF; as almost universal in its applications. Acylation 


And Many Other 
Reactions 
THE NEXT synthesis problem it will help 


solve may well be yours. Write 
today for more detailed information 
on the properties and some of the 
uses of Baker & Adamson Boron 
Trifluoride and its complexes. 


BAKER & ADAMSON® Fine Chemicals 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me further information on Boron Trifluoride 
( I would like general information on the properties and uses of Boron Trifluoride 
O 1 would like specialized information on Boron Trifluoride for the following use: 


FINE CHEMICALS 











REAGENTS 











The vital link in plastics quality...WITCO chemicals for the plastics industry 


An ever-increasing number of plastics manufacturers are discovering how to safe- 
guard the quality of their products with Witco chemicals. Here are the reasons why: 


Dependable quality—As experienced producers of chemicals for the plastics industry, 
Witco has consistently set new standards of purity and uniformity through strict 
quality control. 


Complete technical service—WiTCOo’s research and technical service laboratories make 


use of the most modern and complete testing equipment to answer customer prob- 
lems... serve customer needs. 


Prompt, efficient sales service—from 8 WITCO sales offices throughout the country. 
Send today for complete information and samples. 


Chicago + Boston . Akron - Atlanta + Houston - LosAngeles + San Francisco 


36 Years of Growth 





Stayrite® Stabilizers— especially de- 
veloped for vinyl stabilization 
Metallic Stearates for “plastigels,” 
internal lubrication, heat and light 
stabilization 

Witcizer® Plasticizers—noted for clar- 
ity, compatibility, and low odor 
Witcoblak® Carbon Blacks — grades 
for every tinting need 

Witcarb® (Precipitated Calcium Car- 
bonate)—low-cost inert filler and ex- 
tender for polyester resins 

Witco 77-86 Coupler for polyure- 
thane foams 


se 


+ London and Manchester, England 





